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A TALE OF THE FIRE OF LONDON. 



CHAPTER I. 

WISHING SOMETHING TO HAPPEN — SOMETHING HAPPENS. 

In a small house in London, close to the old West- 
minster-bridge, there lived, rather more than two hun- 
dred years ago, a good old lady, commonly called the 
Widow Goggle. She and her maid, Joan Porter, had 
inhabited this little house for a quarter of a century ; 
that is, since the death of Mr. Goggle; and though 
they had disputed daily during all that time on every 
possible subject within their narrow reach, they had 
never quarrelled, and neither of them would probably 
have been able to exist comfortably without the other. 
On the day on which this story begins, Mrs. Gog- 
gle was sitting at her work-table with a disconsolately 
wistful expression of countenance, which betokened 
an unsatisfied state of mind and a desire to complain 
of something or of somebody. YfVvicYi o^ ^Dcv^'Sk^ \»^ 
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alternatives gives the greatest relief to persons labour- 
ing under that sort of craving, it would be difficult to 
decide ; there is much to be said on both sides. In 
complaining of things, troublesome scruples do not 
often arise. People say, 'This odious weather!' or 

* This horrid pen !' or <This dreadful table !' or < Those 
abominable tongs !' without any remorse ; whereas if 
they exclaim, *That odious Mrs. John!' or 'That hor- 
rid Mr. James !' or * That dreadful Miss Thomas !' or 

* That abominable Sarah !' they are apt, if ever so lit- 
tle accustomed to examine their consciences, to feel a 
little uncomfortable shortly afterwards. They are 
obliged to modify those adjectives, and to describe 
their acquaintances as only tiresome and disagree- 
able, and enough to provoke a saint. Such restraint 
no doubt interferes with the relief afforded by the 
thoroughgoing expressions fearlessly applied to the 
table or to the tongs. But then, on the other hand, 
the passiveness of those latter objects — the unimpres- 
sionable way in which they remain unconscious of the 
abuse they receive— reacts unpleasantly on the excited 
state of feelings which originates it, and necessarily 
prevents the continuance of the outbursts which, when 
addressed to a human being, can be indefinitely pro- 
longed with more or less present satisfaction, though 
at the risk of subsequent uneasiness. 

Mrs. Goggle, the lady who lived in London two 
centuries ago, had probably never deeply considered 
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that question, and acted impulsively on the subject 
As she pulled ofif her spectacles and exclaimed, 'They 
grows dimmer and dimmer every day !* or when her 
needle dropped out of her fingers on the floor, de- 
clared needles in general to be ' the most plaguing, 
sticking-in-all-directions, and getting-out-of-the-way 
things in the world,' there was probably in her mind 
a sort of idea that if Joan Porter would but come 
home her internal condition would improve. She 
should scold Joan, or Joan would take her to task ; 
things would not remain just as they were. The fact 
was that the state of the weather was at the bottom 
of Mrs. Goggle's state of mind. She had set her 
heart on going to sup that day with Mrs. Biddle, 
Mrs. Yates's housekeeper. Her husband had been a 
draper, and supplied wealthy houses in his day, and 
she had in consequence a sort of acquaintanceship 
with many families amongst the London gentiy, es- 
pecially amongst those that had not at all, or only 
recently, conformed to the times. She was herself a 
Catholic, but not a confessor or a candidate for mar- 
tyrdom ; and it had been for the many years they had 
lived together one of the principal subjects of dispute 
between her and Joan Porter what degree of con- 
formity to the times was allowable under the circum- 
stances. Mr. George Yates's deceased parents had 
been some of the best customers of the late Mr. Gog- 
gle, and the young couple, who had tvot? smcc^^^^^ 
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to their fortune, continued to show kindness to his 
widow. As -to Joan Porter, she was a well - known 
character in those days ; had helped many a Catholic 
family out of a difficulty; saved many a priest from 
arrest; and, under an eccentric simplicity of mind and 
manner, concealed much shrewdness. 

Three weeks before the day on which Mrs. Goggle 
wanted it to be fine, and it would rain, Mrs. Yates 
had been confined of a little girl, and this was one of 
the reasons why the draper's widow was anxious to 
keep her engagement with Mrs. Biddle. She had 
seen Mrs. Yates herself in her cradle when she was 
only a few days old, and she should not like it to be 
said she had not seen little Missy before other folk 
had had a sight of her. But if it rained — at that mo- 
ment the door opened, and Joan Porter entered the 
room in a nondescript costume, the most remarkable 
feature of which was a red-and-yellow handkerchief 
tied round something that looked very like a white 
nightcap, and holding in her hands an umbrella such 
as Sisters of St Vincent of Paul use nowadays — gray, 
heavy, and solid-looking. 

'Well, ma'am, people say it never rains but it 
pours, which I could never see myself to be true; but 
if it never poured before, I do warrant you it does so 
at this here blessed minute.' 

* It always does rain, Joan, when I've set my heart 
on something.* 
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' Then, ma'am,' Joan replied, as she spread the 
umbrella to dry, which it began to do by making a 
circle of little ponds on the floor, — * then, ma'am, if 
that be the reason that it rains, why does you go on 
setting your heart gn things, if so be you want it to 
be fine f 

* I really think, Joan, if you was to len^ me your 
umbrella — ' 

* Laws, ma'am, and who's to carry it over your 
head ? You have no more strength to do it yourself 
than a new-bom babe.' 

* It's just a new-born babe I want for to go and 
see — Mrs. Yates's, as was bom three weeks ago.' 

Joan shragged her shoulders with unutterable con- 
tempt. 

* Well, ma'am, I thought you was older and wiser 
than that ; to go for to get wet, and catch the rheu- 
matics and the Lord knows what besides, just for to 
look at a baby! Babies be as plentiful as black- 
berries. I'm sure / would not go out of my way to 
see twenty of them, if you should pay me for it.' 

* O, I daresay not,' Mrs. Goggle answered sarcas- 
tically. * You'd think more of Mrs. Biddle's cakes 
and her cowslip wine than of the little stranger. Mrs. 
Yates always sends me something nice from her own 
table when I sups at her house, and if I meet her on 
the stairs she speaks as civil as possible.' 

' O, as to that, ma'am, I don't go tot \.o ^-a.^ ^^- 
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thing against Mrs. Yates^ or cakes, or civility, or 
little strangers. It's going oat for to see them when 
it's a wet dripping night, enough to soak the rheu- 
matism into your bones, that I calls fudge.* 

Mrs. Goggle sighed deeply, and resumed her 
work; and in a few minutes said, in a sententious 
manner, ' What makes me so partial to new-bom 
babes, Joan, is that they be so innocent.' 

^ They be not so innocent always as they looks,' 
Joan retorted. *They go into dreadful passions if 
you contradicts them.' 

*To hear you talk folks would think you had 
never been a baby yourself.' 

*Well, I may have been, or I mayn't; anyways, 
I don't recollect anything about it. Do you, ma'am, 
remember being a baby ?' 

* Of course I do,' Mrs. Goggle answered ; then, 
correcting herself, added, 'that is, when I look at 
that picture of myself, with a rose in my hand, a 
sitting on my mother's knees.' 

* O, ay, that pink-cheeked wench over the chim- 
ney. I sometimes sits and wonders to think that 
was you, ma'am. She's got such a pretty face, that 
little minx.' 

Mrs. Goggle felt father nettled at the inference 
contained in this last speech of Joan's. ' Grown 
people, I suppose, may be handsome, though not 
pink-cheeked like babies P 
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' I didn't say they couldn't. " Handsome is as 
handsome does," and you does very handsome things, 
ma'am. I'm sure that patchwork quilt on the bed 
up-stairs is as handsome a one as can be seen. Mrs. 
Dimple says so.* 

The conversation was now arriving at that point 
where Mrs. Goggle always found a difficulty in argu- 
ing with Joan, and when it touched upon a personal 
matter was apt to become irritable. 

* Well now, Joan,' she exclaimed, * I should like 
to know, once for all, be you a fool or be you not?* 

' That's just as you like to take me, ma'am ; you 
ought to know best, I have lived with you so long.* 

'I cannot go for to make up my mind,' Mrs. 
Goggle said, in the same tone of cutting sarcasm. 

*Nor I, ma'am,' Joan rejoined, *for so long as I 
have knowed myself. You see, wise people do be 
sometimes so like fools, and fools so like wise people, 
'tis hard to tell.' 

* What do you know about wise people ?' 

Joan's eyes twinkled with a funny e:^ression, as 
she replied, 

* Laws, ma'am 1 does not I know you ?' 

* Then do you mean to say I am like a fool?' 

* O dear, dear, I never thought of that, I'm sure ; 
but 'ceptions makes the rule, you know.' 

* Now, Joan, what do you mean by that ?' 

* That you're the 'ception, ma'am^ atvd I'm^JcifcT^^^^ 
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* Well, you had better hold your tongue, Joan, if 
you can't talk more to the purpose.' 

Mrs. Goggle often ended in that manner her con- 
versations with Joan, who was more willing in the 
long-run to remain silent than her mistress. 

The day was waning, and the dull heavy twilight 
gradually disappearing. Here and there, amongst the 
thick murky clouds which were rapidly driven over 
the face of the sky, a star began to glimmer, and 
lights to be seen on the banks of the river and the 
barges with which they were lined. It was still rain- 
ing, but the wind was beginning to rise, and there 
seemed a prospect of the night clearing. No sound 
was heard in the little parlour, which was getting very 
dark, save the ticking of the clock, and now and then 
a yawn. 

At last Mrs. Goggle, wearied of the inactivity of her 
hands and of her tongue, said, 

* I am that bored that I should like something to 
happen.* 

' To you^r to me, ma'am?' Joan inquhred. 

*Not to any one in particular, you foolish creature.' 

* What, to every one at once, ma'am ? That would 
be worse, I take it, for then there would be nobody 
to help nobody.' 

* Didn't I tell you to hold your tongue, Joan ?' the 
widow said, in an aggrieved tone of voice. 

' Yes, ma'am,' Joan answered, ' but that was be- 
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fore you wanted something to happen. I suppose,' 
she added, * that it's time now to shut the shutters 
and light the candle. It can't be noways darker than 
it is now.* As she said this, Joan went to the window. 
* O my good God !' she exclaimed. 

* What, Joan, what?* cried Mrs. Goggle, stumbling 
over the footstool on her way to the window. 

* O good Lord ! if there's not something indeed 
happening now on t*other side of the river, Jesu, 
Mary, what a red light ! O laws, what a blaze ! O, 
what a frightful fire ! Mercy on us !* Joan crossed 
herself, and then stood silently gazing at the awful 
spectacle, her lips moving as if in prayer. 

Not so Mrs. Goggle, who, when she caught sight 
of the fire, remained one instant as if petrified, and 
then began to scream as if she was herself surrounded 
by the flames. 

* O Joan, Joan, what shall we do ?' 

* Do ! Why, do nothing, ma'am ; there's the river 
between us and the fire anyways.' 

* O, it be so dreadful ! Get me some brandy, I 
shall faint.' And suiting the action to the word, Mrs. 
Goggle let herself gently fall on the floor; but only 
for a moment. Starting up again, and clinging to 
Joan, she cried, * Let us run and pack up our clothes. 
Where are the keys ? We shall be burnt in our beds.* 

* No, ma'am, we won't get into our beds, and then 
we can't be burnt in them. But, ble^^ ^ovxt ^wi\ — 
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what's the use of pulling your cap off? Your wig is 
coming off too.' 

This suggestion turned the current of the widow's 
thoughts for a moment, while she was restoring the 
endangered wig to its place. Joan, with her eyes fixed 
on the river, which the conflagration was now illumi- 
nating with a terrible glare, clasped her hands to- 
gether, and from her quivering lips words such as these 
broke from time to time : 

' They are getting into boats them as have jumped 
out of the windows. O, how they scream ! 1*11 tell 
you what, ma'am, it will be next door to a miracle if 
all London ain't burnt to-morrow !' 



CHAPTER 11. 

VISITORS. 

Joan's previsions proved in a measure correct. 
Neither a miracle nor anything next door to it took 
place. The fire which was to devour a great portion 
of old London, and reduce to ashes many of its great 
edifices as well as thousands of its close-built wo6den 
houses, continued to rage with unabating violence. 

Great was the ruin wrought and the desolation 
caused by that fearful conflagration. Many a precious 
life was lost, many a happy home suddenly annihilated. 
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Who can reckon the number of vanished joys, of 
blighted hopes, and broken hearts which such a cata- 
strophe leaves behind it ? Public events of such magni- 
tude, whilst they strike the world with awe, influence 
many an obscure destiny on which it does not bestow 
a thought. , 

The fire of London had a great deal to do with 
the fate of the little Missy whom Mrs. Goggle had so 
much wished to look at in her cradle. But as she 
watched the progress of the flames it did not even oc- 
cur to her what an escape she had had that evening, and 
how fortunate it had been that the rain had kept her at 
home on the safe side of the river. Both she and Joan 
stood riveted to the same spot, shivering and trem- 
bling, especially at the rushing sound of feet and the 
screams in the narrow street at the back side of the 
house. Mrs. Goggle repeated once or twice her at-, 
tempt at fainting ; but it did not succeed. Excitement 
and curiosity impeded the collapse. Joan went on 
saying her prayers, and when a crash louder than usual 
indicated that some building was falling, she thought 
of the souls that might be at that moment passing into 
eternity, and devoutly crossing herself she murmured, 
* God ha' mercy on them.' 

All at once a loud knocking was heard at the door. 

' Bless my soul,' Mrs. Goggle exclaimed, *who, in 
the name of wonder, can that be at this time of the 
night? I'm that frightened I cannot move. ¥ot Hs.^.- 
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ven's sake, Joan, look who they be before you open 
the door.' 

As there was no way of peeping except through 
the keyhole, and it was too dark to see an)rthing, Joan 
could not well comply with this command, but she 
said, with an expressive* shrug, 

* I know them by their voices. It's those women, 
Mrs. Peterkin and Mrs. Crump. They always run 
in couples, and whatever happens they turns up.' 

So saying, she opened the door, and the two indi- 
viduals she had named rushed in. 

* O neighbour ! neighbour !' Mrs. Peterkin ex- 
claimed. 

* O Mistress Coggle, Mistress Goggle,' Mrs. Crump 
cried. 

And then Mrs. Peterkin broke forth in a pathetic 
tone, * AVhat are you made of, ma'am, that you can be 
looking quietly out of window, and London burning 
all the time ?' 

* That's just what Fve been saying to Joan,' Mrs. 
Coggle answered, in an aggrieved voice ; * I wanted to 
go out, didn't I, Joan, and you prevented me ? Who 
ever heard of such a thing as staying at home when 
London was on fire ! Give me my cloak, Joan.' 

* Noy ma'am, you sha'n't stir out ; leastwa3rs, not 
till the Thames catches fire, and those good ladies, 
Tm thinking, won't be those to set it burning. Now, 
do you sit down, mistress, like a sensible Christian 
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woman, and let other folks make fools of themselves, 
if so be it pleases them. Much good it will do to the 
poor creatures yonder if you gets yourself trodden to 
death by the crowd !' 

Mrs. Peterkin thought this remark a very heartless 
one, and said some people had no feelings; upon 
which Joan observed that she had a feeling as how she 
would like to see Mrs. Peterkin mind her own busi- 
ness and leave her mistress alone. A sharp altercation 
might have followed, not the first between those two 
combatants, if at that moment the biuning raflers of a 
large house on the opposite bank had not given way 
with a fearful glare, and made the whole scene clearly 
visible. 

' 'Tis like the Day of Judgment !' Mrs. Crump ex- 
claimed, and began to scream. 

* In that ere case you'd better say your prayers, and 
not wilder other folks with shrieking,' Joan observed. 

This remark checked for a moment the outburst 
of Mrs. Crump's feelings, and during the pause that 
ensued Mrs. Peterkin uttered the following words in 
an oracular tone of voice, 

* I'll warrant you, ladies, that it's the Papists have 
done it. I always said they would bum us in our 
beds.' 

This mention of beds touched Mrs. Coggle to the 

quick. 

* O dear ! O dear !' she cried, wrin^n^ViSxVaxA^, 
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* Joan says we mustn't go to bed no more. To think 
we should come to that P 

* Never you mind, mistress. You'll go to bed 
till you are tired of it, if you will only sit still a 
bit.'- 

Having administered these words of consolation to 
her mistress, Joan turned with a severe aspect towards 
Mrs. Peterkin. 

* If you please, ma'am, will you keep a civil tongue 
in your head when you speak of Papists, as you calls 
them, and not go for to go and put about such big lies 
about them ?* 

' O my goodness, Mrs. Goggle ! I say, Mrs. Crump, 
did you ever hear the like of that ? 

Mrs. Crump never had, nor Mrs. Goggle either. 
The former had, however, no inclination at that mo- 
ment to take up the cudgels on either side, and she ex- 
claimed, 

* But I say, neighbour, I'm not agoing to stop here 
doing nothing. This is a sight folks mayn't live to see 
twice in their lives. Come, let us run — run.' 

Joan closed the door on the departing visitors, and 
when, on returning to the window, she caught sight of 
them a moment afterwards flying across the bridge, she 
relieved herself by ejaculating : 

* The two silly creatures ! There they go, tearing 
away amongst the crowd like demented persons. I 
should like to clap them both into Bedlam.' 
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Then turning to her mistress, she said, 
*Well, ma*am, I hopes you'll never again wish 
something to happen ! For my part, I think it's next 
door to a sin.* 

Quite crestfallen, Mrs. Goggle did not attempt to 
justify her unlucky desire; but sinking down in her 
easy-chair, declared she should never get over it. As 
to going to bed, she should never think of doing so ; 
and as it happened, it was better she should not have 
made the attempt that night, for another intrusion, a 
very different one from the last, would have obliged 
her to get up again. 



CHAPTER III. 

GOING BEYOND SEAS. 

In the middle of the night some one knocked very 
gently at the door, and when Joan had cautiously 
opened it, a low but eager voice said : 

* Is this Mrs. Goggle's house ?' 

* Yes ; but who may you be ? Joan inquired. 

* I am Mrs. Yates, Joan ; let me in.' 

* Mrs. Yates, of all the fishes in the sea ! And the 
baby, too, I do declare. Gome in, ma'am, come in ;' 
and taking the infant from its mother^s arms, Joan led 
the way to the parlour. 
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* Well, mistress, if the Missy as you wanted to see 
is not come her own self to see you. Here's Mrs. 
Yates.' 

'Good gracious, ma*am, you are very welcome. 
I'm sure it's a mercy that you and your babe are not 
burnt alive. But where is Mr, Yates ?* 

* Take the child a moment, mistress,' Joan said, 
* whilst I looks after this poor lady ; she is like to faint, 
I think. Sit down, ma'am. Take that heavy cloak off, 
and rest your head against the back of the chair, 
whilst I fetches you a drop of cowslip wine.' 

The young woman thus addressed was not more 
than twenty one or two years of age, very thin and 
delicate, but singularly lovely. Her large blue eyes 
were fringed with dark eye-lashes, and her hair and 
eyebrows were black also. The dark shade under 
those eyes enhanced their beauty, but made the pale 
face look paler still. She sipped some of the wine Joan 
held to her lips ; then stretched out her arms for her 
baby, and burst into tears. When it was laid on her 
knees they fell in torrents on its little form. For some 
minutes she seemed utterly unable to utter a word. 

Mrs. Goggle whispered to Joan, * Do you think her 
husband is dead ?' 

Mrs. Yates heard the question, and it roused her 
from her grief. 

* No, no, thank God, he is not dead, and I ought 
not to weep so bitterly as God has spared him to me. 
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But I must make haste to tell you why I have come 
here, and what I want to ask you to do for me. My 
husband and myself are gomg to sail for France this 
very night. It is already noised about that this fire is 
the work of the Papists, and to-morrow noted Catholics 
will be in danger of their lives. Mr. Grant was ar- 
rested an hour ago, and we have had secret informa- 
tion that a warrant has been issued for Mr. Yates's ap- 
prehension. His cousin William has been watching for 
an opportunity to denounce him as a lapsed recusant 
that he may succeed to his property, and this panic 
has doubtless served his turn. If my husband were 
to be thrown into prison he would never survive it 
In his delicate state of health the bad air and close 
confinement would kill him. We must, therefore, fly 
at once. A friend of ours, the captain of a vessel now at 
the mouth of the river, will convey us straight away to 
France. Mr. Yates is waiting for me with a boat at the 
landing-place near the bridge. I could not let him go 
alone, but what can we do with baby? I have no 
friend in London with whom I can leave her. She is, 
as you know, scarcely three weeks old, and this is the 
first time she has been out of the house. We cannot 
venture to take her with us. The shock I sustained 
on suddenly opening a letter which informed me of 
William's design against us drove the milk from my 
breast. I cannot nurse my child, and there is no 
time to procure proper food for liei *, ^xv^ >iJcie^ ^^ 
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stormy weather and the rough sea. — O my God, my 
God ! It is dreadful whichever way I look at it' 

Mrs. Yates pressed her hand on her heart, and 
then her lips moved in prayer. At the end of a few 
instants she regained her composure, and said to 
Mrs. Goggle: 

* I thought you would perhaps help me ; that you 
would keep baby till I can come and fetch her.' 

There was an irresistibly earnest, pleading look 
in the poor young mother's face as she said this that 
would have touched a harder heart than the Widow 
Goggle's. 

* Well, ma'am,' she answered, * the poor dear lamb 
is for sure too wee a thing to go a-tossing about the 
world, not to speak of the sea; and I would on no 
account say nay to you in your distress, seeing how 
your worshipful family dealt with my good husband 
for so many years before you was ever born.* 

* I know you are fond of children, Mrs. Goggle. 
I am sure you will take great care of my poor little 
Mary.' 

* O yes, madam ; you need not fear about that,* 
Mrs. Goggle replied, wiping her eyes. * And though 
Joan calls babies fudge, she has a good heart at 
bottom, and will be kind, I am sure, to little Missy. 
Won't you, Joan ?' 

This appeal to Joan's feelings was answered with 
a gruffness that did not alarm Mrs. Yates. In con- 
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fiding her child to Mrs. Goggle's care, her chief com- 
fort was in the thought of Joan's sterling worth; and the 
way in which the hard rugged hand of the old servant 
returned the pressure of her own, which she had held 
out to her in silence, conveyed more than words 
would have done. 

* Now, as to money,' she said, turning to Mrs. 
Goggle, who was not sorry to hear the subject men* 
tioned, though, to do her justice, she would not at 
that moment have alluded to it herself; ' I will leave 
with you these twenty pounds, and write to you when 
I arrive in France to arrange about baby's coming 
to us as soon as it is safe for her to travel. O my 
God, will the day ever come ? Shall I ever see her 
again ?' 

' O yes, ma'am, if it pleases God you will ; and 
you does not want anything but what pleases Him,' 
Joan whispered to the poor mother, who was pressing 
her child to her heart as if she would never let it go. 

' There is a knock at the door,' she exclaimed. *It 
must be Mr. Yates's servant come for me. He was to 
fetch me when all was ready. I must — I must go.' 

' You must take something first,' Mrs. Goggle said. 
' Let me get you something hot to drink.' 

Mrs. Yates shook her head, and made a sign that 
she wanted nothing. Then once more pressing her 
lips on her baby's little face, she murmured, ' My own 
precious one; may God's blessed Mother Yi^lcJa. ^n^x 
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you !* Then, turning to Mrs. Goggle, she said some- 
what timidly, * I should have liked to have hung this 
chain and cross round her neck, but I am afraid of 
getting you into trouble. But will you put it by for 
baby, and show it her sometimes when she begins to 
take notice?* 

Mrs. Goggle hesitated, and said that the times were 
likely to be troublesome, and she did not like to keep 
ever so small a crucifix in her house. Mrs. Yates 
sighed, and was hiding the cross in her dress, when 
Joan whispered to her mistress : 

'Look here, ma'am, do you go into the back 
parlour and fetch out of the cupboard a piece of the 
seed cake for Mre. Yates. Here's the keys. If she 
won't eat it now, she can put it into her pocket against 
the sea air makes her hungry.' Then, seizing her op- 
portunity, she said, * Give me that cross, Mrs. Yates ; 
I'll take care of it It won't do no harm to nobody.' 

' O, but if it were to bring you into trouble.' 

' Never you be afraid ; but look here, I want to 
know has this here child been baptised ?' 

* O yes, the very day she was bom.* 

* And by a real downright Catholic priest? 

' Yes, by one of our own good fathers. Joan, if I 
was to die, and my husband also, you would be sure 
to see that baby was brought up in our holy faith?* 

Joan considered an instant, and then answered: 
* Well, as to the bringing up of her, that's more than I 
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can promise. You see, ma'ani, them as should have 
their way in this world does not always get it, I*m 
thinking. But if you don't come back, and this child 
lives to know black from white, and Joan Porter is 
alive then, she shall hear from her that you and her 
father were good Catholics.' 

Mrs. Yates did not speak, but she placed her baby 
in Joan's arms, and gave her one of those looks which 
remain for ever in the memory of those who under- 
stand their silent eloquence. Mrs. Goggle returned 
at that moment with a large piece of cake, which she 
succeeded in thrusting into Mrs. Yates's pocket ; and 
then, with a desperate effort, the poor young mother 
tore herself away, and left the house. How dark the 
narrow street looked, how cold the night aii* felt, as 
she followed the steps of the servant who was guiding 
her ! At each opening towards the river she caught 
sight of the fire, and the whole of the sky bore a lurid 
and threatening aspect. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A NIGHT WATCH. 



At the appointed place Mrs. Yates found her hus- 
band waiting for her. She whispered to him that Baby 
was safely housed, and then they sie^^edi SxAo ^^ 
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boat. She did not shed a tear until they had got some 
way down the river — beyond the crowd of barges, 
through which the rowers had slowly made their way. 
But when the burning city had faded from her view ; 
when the air which had seemed loaded with foul va- 
pours began to blow freshly from the green fields, and 
naught but the red glare still visible in the distance 
gave evidence of the fearful conflagration, which with- 
out that sign would have seemed like a hideous dream; 
when her husband, weak with illness, and exhausted 
by the sufferings and emotions of the preceding hours, 
had at last fallen asleep by her side ;* when she had 
time to think and to feel, then her tears began to flow. 
She thought of the home of her childhood, the old 
house i» Berkshire, embosomed in trees and mirrored 
in the river, of her mother's grave, and the little do- 
mestic chapel, and the library where her aged father 
was wont to spend his lonely evenings and had blessed 
her for the last time ; of her own house in London, 
where she had lived since her marriage ; of many a 
little incident of those two happy years; of the joy 
with which her child had been welcomed into a world 
of sorrow ; of the parting with her, and the utter un- 
certainty of the future. She looked on the pallid and 
wan face of her young husband with the presentiment 
of an impending grief. To look on sleep and think of 
death ! Who has not known the anguish of that silent 
contemplation? She mused on the happy past, the 
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sad present, and the gloomy future, and could not 
refrain from weeping. 

But sorrows, separations, and bereavements did 
not take Catholics by surprise in those days. They 
were their daily bread, their habitual portion. It might 
be said of them, as of the first Christians, that except 
for the hope of the resurrection, they were of all men 
most miserable. Friends, home, fortune, and life itself 
were held by so frail a tenure that the world to come 
was the great reality ever present to their mental vision. 
It is remarkable how much the books of devotion of 
that period dwell on the anticipations of Heaven — 
what glowing pictures they draw of that excellent land 
of promise, the haven of security, the place of refuge, 
the garden of eternal flowers, and the crown of just 
persons, ever contrasting its imperishable joys with the 
nothingness of earth. Detachment and resignation 
were virtues continually needed and at the same time 
easily practised by those who, if they were true to their 
faith, were necessarily unworldly; who could not even 
attempt to serve both God and Mammon. This trained 
them to an habitual spirit of endurance, a strong- 
hearted if not light-hearted acceptance of what they 
were never for an instant secure from — the most sud- 
den reverse of circumstances, the most total overthrow 
of home ties and domestic happiness. 

Mrs. Yates had never reckoned on the continuance 
of the peace she had hitherto enjoyed. The trial thai 
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had come upon her had been anticipated and prepared 
for on her knees by daily meditations on the Passion 
of Christ and a diligent study of the lives of the early 
Christians. Amongst the English martyrs who during 
the preceding hundred years had sealed with their blood 
their fidelity to the Church she counted relatives whose 
names were enshrined as heirlooms in the hearts of 
many an old Catholic family with whom her own was 
connected. This had given her, even as a child, a 
nobleness of soul well adapted to meet dangers and 
sufferings not only with patience but with a kind of 
holy joy. For one moment, indeed, grief had bowed 
her down. She thought of the infant whom she had 
left sleeping on Joan Porter^s knees, and of the dis- 
tance between them, which each instant was increasing. 
She glanced first at her husband's face, then at the sky 
and the bright stars above her head, and at the dark 
waters on each side of them, and before her mind rose 
a vision of the flight into Egypt, sad, sudden, and 
desolate as theirs. * But Jesus was with them,' the 
mother^s heart whispered. 

At that moment she caught the sound of her be- 
loved one's voice murmuring in his sleep words he 
had been constantly in the habit of repeating during 
his long illness, * Jesu, Deus meus, super omnia amo 
te.' They seemed to answer her unspoken thought. 
She turned to Him who was with them in that lonely 
hour as He was with Mary and Joseph in the pathless 
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desert, and she found rest to her soul. All was com- 
mitted to Him — ^all left in His hands — and when the 
faint light of dawning day broke in the east, and the 
sea was in sight with its rough waves and foaming 
breakers, she looked upon it without shrinking, and 
said in her heart, ' Magnificat anima mea Dominum, 
et exaltavit spiritus meus in Deo salutari meo.' 



CHAPTER V. 

IT NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS. 

While Mrs. Yates and her husband were gliding 
down the river in the dark hours of the night, and the 
conflagration was continuing to rage in the doomed 
city, Mrs. Goggle and Joan Porter were anxiously en- 
gaged in ministering to the comfort of the little crea- 
ture that had been left in their charge. After feeding 
it with the bottle, Joan had consigned it to the imme- 
diate care of her mistress whilst she unpacked the 
bundle of clothes which Mrs. Yates had brought with 
her. The baby apparently resented being thus trans- 
ferred, and began to exert that wonderftd power of 
lungs which those unacquainted with the strength of 
infants in this respect would never suppose such small 
beings possessed of. Mrs. Goggle was quite distressed 
at the way in which little Missy screamed. 
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* Joan, what shall I do !' she exclaimed. 

* Sing,' was the laconic answer she received. 

* It is easy to say sing, but what shall I sing ? The 
Hundredth Psalm ?' 

* The Hundredth Psalm ! Now, ma'am, whatever 
you do, don't go for to sing to that child those croak- 
ing tunes which you hears, the more shame for you, 
begging your pardon, at the Protestant church. Do 
you think they'll put a Catholic baby to sleep, bless it? 
Can't you sing " Margery Daw" ?' 

Thus directed, Mrs. Coggle intoned, 

* See saw, Margery Daw 
Sold her bed and laid on straw.* 

And, strange to say, in spite of the shrill cracked voice 
with which the ditty was sung, it seemed to possess a 
soporific power. Either the charm of music or the 
rocking motion which accompanied it produced the 
desired effect, and Missy soon fell asleep. Whilst she 
slumbered the following colloquy took place between 
Mrs. Coggle and Joan. 

* What a lot of nice clothes those are !' the former 
observed. * They will last the little miss a long time.' 

* Yes, they be something like what a child like that 
should have. Is she asleep ?* 

* Yes ; fast, I do declare^' 

* Mrs. Yates said she had been feeding her by hand 
for a fortnight past. She takes to the bottle beautiful.* 

' Well, if the world is not full of troubles, Joan.* 
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' I think, ma'am, it's like cats, the older it grows 
the worser it be.' 

' After all, it ain't such a bad world to everybody ; 
I knows of some in it who have nothing to complain 
ofl' 

* Lord bless you, ma'am ! it would be a very good 
world if He as made it had His own way in it, and 
folks would only do as He bids them. I'm speaking 
of what people makes it by their wickedness.' 

* I'm a-thinking of the ladies I used to see at my 
late mistress's. They must be as happy as the day is 
long in their fine houses and with their coaches and 
four, and then such a lot o' dresses ! I do declare some 
of them had a new one every month in the year !' 

* Well, to my mind, that's a queer sort of a happi- 
ness. The bother it must be to have to order one's 
coach each time one has a mind to go abroad, and to 
eat one's victuals as fine folks do, with half-a-dozen 
men staring at them all the time; and as to the 
gowns ! — but laws me, talking of gowns, I'll tell you 
what, ma'am, you'd better give me that ere baby; 
she'll be the better for being undressed and put into 
one of these here nightgowns, and tucked into my 
bed between two pillows, as we ain't got a cradle for 
her ; and will you mean time fill again this bottle with 
warm milk and water, and bring it up-stairs with 
you?" 

The baby was carried off by Joan with. ^. cVaxasfj 
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tenderness, and Mrs. Goggle set about obeying her 
commands. While occupied in this way, various 
highly philosophical though somewhat desultory re- 
flections were passing through her mind^ such as 
* Dear me, we never know what a day may bring 
forth! to think of me talking of Mrs. Biddle's suppers, 
and then this fire to happen ! What a shocking thing 
a fire is ! nobody knows where it begins or where it 
will end. I wonder how far twenty pounds will serve 
for to bring up a child ; it is for certain a great deal 
of money, but the heaviest purse grows light at last 
It is not that easy to come back from beyond seas, or 
to send money from so far. Well, I may as well take 
up those gold pieces Mrs. Yates has left on the table, 
before I carry up this bottle.' 

Just as this had been accomplished, and Mrs. 
Goggle was leaving the room, the sound of a voice 
and a knock at the door once more arrested her 
ascent, and threw her, as she expressed it, all in a 
tremble again. The knocking was hurriedly repeated; 
and she cried out, 

' Who's there ?' 

The voice answered, 

* A neighbour; quick, quick; open the door.* 
Mrs. Goggle withdrew the bolts, exclaiming in a 

fretful manner, 

* I wish, whosoever you be, that you would not 
flurry folks this way;' and then, in a louder voice. 
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* Mrs. Peterkin, I declare. God bless my soul ! what 
brings you here again ?* 

The individual thus addressed advanced into the 
room, holding something in her arms wrapt up in a 
blue shawl ; before she could speak, a sound of crying 
proceeded from the bundle, and, to Mrs. Goggle's 
amazement, another infant met her eyes. 

*Look here, ma'am,* Mrs. Peterkin said; Tve 
brought you this baby.' 

*Lord bless you, Mrs. Peterkin, we've got one 
already. We don't want another, I promise you,* the 
widow replied in a tone of despair. 

* O, but whatever you do, ma'am, you must take 
this one in for the night.' 

* And, in the name of goodness, whose is it, and 
where does it come from ?' 

* From t'other side of the river ; that's all I know 
for the present,' Mrs. Peterkin replied. *My John 
was standing opposite to a large house, a-looking at it 
burning — he is always a-standing a-looking at some- 
thing — ^when a man comes to the window with a child 
in his arms, and cries to John, "Hold out your hands 
and catch hold of this infant. There's nothing but 
flames behind me." No sooner said than done, and 
the babe dropt into his arms. Like a fool, he runs 
away with it till he meets me. "There," says he, 
** I'm rid of it," and pops it into my hands with no- 
thing but this shawl on ; and before I caw t.\jrci\ci\isA 
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he is off again like a shot to the fire. Now, Mrs. 
Goggle, you was once used to babies, and I never 
was. If you are a Christian woman, youll take charge 
of this one to-night, and to-morrow I'll warrant you its 
friends will come for it, and offer you something hand- 
some for your trouble.' 

'But if it has no friends, and nobody comes?' 
Mrs. Coggle rejoined, with justifiable misgivings. 

Mrs. Peterkin assured her that as the child had 
tumbled out of a big house it certainly must have 
rich firiends, and said that if the worst came to the 
worst it could go to the workhouse or the foundling 
hospital, and then declared that she could not stay 
any longer, and, suiting the action to her words, de- 
posited the child on a chair, and took to her heels, 
crying out as she ran away, 

* Good-night to ye, Mrs. Coggle ; good-night, and 
many thanks to ye for taking charge of the babe.' 

Poor Mrs. Coggle stood petrified for a moment, 
and then began screaming, 

' I say, Mrs. Peterkin ; I say, ma'am, will you 
stop ? You are a neat article for to go and leave this 
here child on my chairs and in my hands. Whatever 
will Joan say ? O my goodness, it's beginning to cry ! 
Joan, Joan ; for pit/s sake come here !' 

A voice cried firom the top of the stairs, 

* Gracious me, mistress, will you bring the bottle ? 
Do you want for to starve this infant?* 
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' Starve it T Mrs. Goggle retorted, in an indignant 
manner ; * one bottle won't do for two ; and goodness 
knows how we shall manage. Here's another child 
saved from the fire.' 

* Lord save us !' Joan exclaimed. ' It never rains 
but it pours babies anyways. And, in the name of 
patience, how did it come here, mistress ?' 

* The widow Peterkin, of course, she brought it 
in,' Mrs. Goggle replied; and began pouring forth 
her indignant feelings. 

But Joan was not listening. Her attention was 
taken up by the child, whose little hands and feet she 
was chafing. 

*Why it's just as cold as a stone all over,' she 
cried. * One would have thought the fire might have 
done so much as to warm it.' 

And against her bosom she warmed the little crea- 
ture, and then carried it into her room up-stairs, and 
put on it one of the nightgowns of Mrs. Yates's baby, 
and laid it by the side of the first comer in tlie bed 
between two pillows, and fed each alternately from 
the same bottle till the two little children, looking 
like birds in a nest, fell asleep side by side. All the 
remainder of the night these good women hovered 
round that bed. When one of the babies screamed 
it was taken up, fed, dandled, and walked about the 
room, or else rocked on the knees of one or the other 
of its nurses. 
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Towards morning the whole party dozed off. 
When Mrs. Goggle opened her eyes the light was 
streaming into the room. She rubbed her eyes, and 
askedy 

* Has it been all a dream, Joan, about the fire 
and the babies ?* 

'No, mistress. It isn't a dream at all, by the 
same token that here they are as large, or I suppose 
I should say as small, as life. There's Mrs. Yates's 
missy, a sucking of its thumb as if she had the use of 
reason.' 

* What are you talking about, Joan?* Mrs. Goggle 
said, taking up the other child. * This is Mrs. Yates's 
baby.' 

* No more than she's mine, ma'am.' 

* Dear me, Joan ; I'm likely to know better than 
you. I'll forswear myself this one was lying nearest 
the wall.' 

* Don't forswear yourself, mistress. That was the 
first time you took her up for to feed her. Lord bless 
you ! they changed places this blessed night as often 
as in a country dance. But I knows very well which 
is which.' 

* That's more than I do. I wish we had tied a 
thread round their arms for to make sure.' 

'Good gracious, ma'am, what a fidget you are. 
This here child is Mrs. Yates's; and that's the babe 
what Mrs. Peterkin brought you.' 
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The sound of that lady's name reawakened Mrs. 
Goggle's ire. 

* Do you think she will soon come to let us know 
what to do with it ?' 

' She come ! Yes, if the parents have turned up, 
and there's something to be got by it.' 

' But, then, what shall we do, Joan ?' 

'The best we can, ma'am,' was Joan's laconic 
reply. 

Then, as both babies began to squall, the conversa- 
tion ended for the time being, but the dispute began 
that morning was destined to be often renewed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AN EVENTFUL DAY. 

Nearly three years had elapsed since the events 
detailed in the last chapter, and during all that time 
the little house near Westminster bridge had known no 
change. Mrs. Goggle and Joan Porter had not been 
relieved of either of their charges. Mrs. Peterkin had 
not returned and Mrs. Yates had not written. Rumours 
had reached London that the vessel in which she had 
sailed had been shipwrecked on the coast of France. 
Joan was inclined to think this must have been the 
case, for Mrs. Yates would never have been so long 
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without communication with them had she still been 
in existence. Her love for the little Mary increased 
in proportion to what she believed to be her orphaned 
condition. She was fond of both the children so 
strangely left on their hands in the same night; but 
Mrs. Yates's Polly was much nearer to her heart than 
the one Mrs. Peterkin had consigned to Mrs. Goggle's 
reluctant arms. The latter, however, had taken a 
decided fancy to the child they knew nothing about, 
and indulged in romantic expectations as to her 
future fate. Joan perceived clearly that her mistress 
had no distinct impressions as to the identity of the 
children, but would seize upon whatever opportunity 
offered of settling the matter according to her desires. 
Her own conviction was positive. It was an actual 
certainty, and she succeeded so far in establishing 
the fact that Polly was Polly Yates, that neither Mrs. 
Goggle nor any one else called her by any other 
name ; and the other child, who had been condition- 
ally baptised by Joan's strenuous exertions, and named 
Sarah, was never spoken of but as Sally. Still a feeble 
protest against this decision was occasionally uttered 
by the widow, and the dispute, though held in abey- 
ance, was capable of being resumed at any moment 
Meantime Sally was her decided favourite, whilst 
Polly was Joan's darling. She used to talk to her 
for hours together of her mother, and often showed 
her the little crucifix which at other times she kept 
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carefully locked up in the drawer. The clothes Mrs. 
Yates had left served for both children till they had 
ou^own them. Since then their place had been 
supplied by Joan's unwearied industry and generosity. 
She had secretly sold, one after another, some valu- 
able trinkets which had been given her as tokens of 
gratitude and regard by various persons whom she 
had obliged in days of trial and persecution. Her 
mother had been a servant in the household of the 
Spanish Ambassador, Don Pedro de Zuniga; and 
when a little girl she had lived in Spitalfields, in the 
house of Dona Luisa de Carvajal, a saintly lady of 
that nation, who had forsaken her country and all her 
worldly possessions in order to devote herself to a 
life of poverty and labour in London, with the sole 
object of encouraging, assisting, and instructing the 
suffering Catholics of every rank in that city. Her 
house was in reality a convent, established in the very 
centre of raging heresy and in the face of dire perse- 
cution. Joan had been employed by her as a little 
messenger of mercy on many and many an occasion, 
and had learned lessons under that roof which she 
had never foi*gotten. Throughout her life she had 
practised them, and carried consolation to many* 9 
breaking heart, and even saved several lives through 
her intelligent exertions, discreet prudence, and bound- 
less courage. When she received any gifts from rich 
persons, they were set aside for the poor ; and thus 
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she was enabled to assist her mistress in supporting 
the little children thrown on their hands. 

Three years, as we have said, elapsed tranquilly 
without any event to mark them; but there came 
a day which made a great change in that peaceful 
household. One of the children, little Sally, was seized 
one morning with violent convulsions; the doctor 
was sent for, and prescribed, but without any good 
results. Vain were Mrs. Goggle's tears, vain poor 
Joan's prayers, that if it pleased God that little life 
should be spared ; for though she did not love Sally 
as much as Polly, her heart ached sorely when she 
saw death in the face of the fair little creature 
lying on her knees, and felt it was all over. She 
breathed her last about six o'clock in the evening; 
and Joan carried the small corpse to the bed where, 
since the night of the fire, the two children had always 
slept together, and the following words fell from her 
lips as she laid it out : 

* Good-bye, dear little one. We sha'n't never know 
your real name, and there will be nobody but me to 
remember you and think as how you have been a 
sister to Polly. You are gone, poor lamb, to a bet- 
tel" world than this ; and them as were your parents 
on earth may be looking out for you there; but, any- 
ways, there is one that loves you more than they did, 
who is a welcoming of you.' 

On the day of the funeral, which Mrs. Goggle had 
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not courage to attend, she sat at home with Polly on 
her knees, and felt so disconsolate that a visit even 
from Mrs. Crump proved a relief.* After a few words 
of inquiry as to the illness- and death of the other 
child, and friendly notice of the surviving one, Mrs, 
Crump said she hoped this little missy would not die 
too. 

* Die ! Lord bless you !* Mrs. Coggle replied, 
' she's not a thinking on it. She sleeps like a top 
and eats like a Turk. Dear, dear, it's very hard to 
have to bury one child, and to support another, and 
all the time not to know which is dead and which is 
alive.' 

* What do you mean, Mrs. Coggle ? This one is 
alive, and t'other's dead. What's the bother ?' 

*Why, you see, ma'am, the bother is this. Joan 
has always had it that this is Mrs. Yates's child, but 
I say she is the one as Mrs. Peterkin brought from 
the fire. We were fools that night not to tie a bit 
of tape or something on their arms by which we might 
know them from each other. But we put them to 
sleep in the same bed, and our heads were confiised, 
I take it, and they had on the same nightgowns what 
belonged to Mrs. Yates ; and one of us fed the one 
and then the other, and never thought much till the 
morning which was which. Then, when it came to 
distinguishing them, says Joan, " This is Polly Yates." 
"No," says I, "this is she;" and so we ^o^s oxs^^^ci^ 
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no, Yes, yes, like Punch and Judy, and never could 
agree. But Joan had the last word — she is a terrible 
one for that, and has always called this child Polly. 

The sound of her name caught the attention of 
the little girl, and she began to sing, * Polly, put the 
kettle on.' 

' Joan taught her to sing that on purpose, I think,' 
Mrs. Goggle exclaimed. 'Where we shall get money 
to feed this child, God only knows. Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates have been drowned, I take it, long ago, and we 
shall get nothing from them. All is so dear now, and 
folks get old. I'm sure I wonder how ever Joan can 
work as she does.' 

Mrs. Crump thought some folk lived on work and 
some died of it, which struck Mrs. Goggle as a very 
sensible remark. She should certainly die if she 
worked half as hard as Joan. 

* If I was you,' Mrs. Grump went on to say, * I 
would not give in about that child. I've an idea that 
if you stick to your notion about her, she will turn 
out to be the daughter of some grand folks or other, 
and be the making of you.' 

* You're just saying what I keep saying to Joan. 
I'm always expecting something to happen. And 
every day when I awake, I says to myself, "Now 
this may be the day on which something will hap- 
pen." ' 

If any one perseveres in this practice the pre- 
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vision must at last be realised ; and it so happened 
that that very day and hour something did happen 
which considerably changed the face of affairs in the 
house by the bridge side. 

Mrs. Crump was beginning one of her long stories 
about the way in which she and Mrs. Peterkin had 
quarrelled and parted company before the latter had 
left London to go and live with her aunt at Dover, 
from whom she had expectations, when a little maid- 
of-all-work, who had been recently added to Mrs. 
Goggle's establishment, came in and said that there 
was a lady at the door in a chair asking to see her 
mistress. 

Mrs. Goggle felt her heart beating very fast. No 
lady had been to see her for a long time. She glanced 
at the glass to see her cap was straight, and hastily 
took off her apron. 

' Ask the lady to walk in,' she said in an agitated 
voice. She would have liked to request Mrs. Grump 
to walk out. A bright idea struck her. * Now, will 
you do me a favour?' she said ; * just take this child 
up-stairs and wash her face and hands, and put on her 
new kirtle and her white cap, in case the lady, who- 
ever she be, asks to see her.' 

There was some chance that Polly would set-up 
a roar on being led out of the room by Mrs. Grump ; 
but an assurance that there was a piece of sugar in 
that lady's pocket, which she should have if she were 
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goody checked the outburst, and Mrs. Goggle was left 
alone to receive her visitor. 

A tall, pretty, and very smartly-dressed person 
came into the room, and, in a manner which betrayed 
not much emotion, but some agitation, said, 

' I suppose you do not remember me. Mistress 
Coggle. I am Lady Davenant/ 

' I beg your ladyship's pardon. I did not recol- 
lect you at first; but now I do. I am not like to 
forget Mrs. Mordaunt's daughter.' 

'Yes, I know you were very much attached to 
my mother. I suppose you heard, at the time, of the 
death of my husband and my child ? 

' I heard speak of Sir William's death, my lady, 
but I did not know that your ladyship had any chil- 
dren. Since Mrs. Mordaunt died, I seldom had news 
of the family.' 

' About six weeks before the fire of London, I 
had been confined of a little girl ; it was in trying to 
save her that my husband was burnt to death. I lost 
them both that dreadful night' 

* Dear me, my lady, what a mercy you did not die 
too 1 It was a cruel night for many poor souls. I'm 
sure Joan and I, we'll never forget it And did you 
go abroad then ?' 

' Yes ; my uncle Mordaunt carried me with him 
to the south of France, and I have lived with him 
ever since. He is a great invalid, and cannot bear 
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me to leave him. I was obliged, however, to come 
to England on some business of his, and I thought I 
would call and see you.' 

' I am sure it is very kind of you, my lady. It is 
not often as I have the pleasure of a visit from the 
likes of you.' 

At that moment a sudden thumping at the door 
made Lady Davenant start ; she seemed very nervous, 
and when the thumps were seconded by a childish 
voice calling out, 'Open, Coggy — go way, Missy 
Cump ! go way !' her colour changed. 

'Have you a child living with you?' she asked. 
' Is it a girl ? let her come in.' The door was opened, 
and like a living picture of childlike beauty, Polly 
stood before her, half-triumphant at having got into 
the room, half-abashed at the sight of a stranger, co- 
vering her eyes with her little hand, and peeping 
through her fingers at the dazzling appearance of the 
lady in her flowered dress, high heels, and flowing curls. 

* What a pretty child !* Lady Davenant exclaimed. 

* Come here, my sweet one ; come and speak to me.' 

Polly hesitated ; but the sight of a gold locket 
held out by the stranger induced her to come for- 
ward, and she consented to stand by her side and 
to examine her various trinkets. 

Lady Davenant stroked her cheek, patted her 
head, kissed her forehead, and at last said to her, 

* What is your name, sweet little puss ?* 
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*She does not know it, my lady; she does not 
know who she is/ Mrs. Goggle quickly replied. 

But Polly, to disprove that assertion, cried out 
immediately, * Me*s Polly.' 

' You call her Polly, I suppose, but do you know 
who she is ?' 

' Not in the least, my lady.' 

The colour rose in Lady Davenant's cheeks, and 
she said, ' Tell me all you know about her.' 

* Nothing, my lady, except that one Mrs. Peter- 
kin brought her here the night of the fire, three years 
ago.' 

*That she did,' said Mrs. Crump, who had fol- 
lowed Polly into the room. *It's as true as I'm alive; 
I met her carrying the child in her arms.' 

*And she left her on that chair, — that one on 
which you are sitting, my lady, — and never has been 
heard of since.' 

' I have heard from her, and I have seen her, at 
Dover,' Lady Davenant exclaimed. * She found out 
my direction, and wrote to me to Montpellier to say 
that a child had been thrown out of the window 
of a house, which she had since by accident learned 
was Sir William Davenant's, and that her friend Mrs. 
Goggle—' 

* Friend ! good gracious ! the impudence of the 
woman !' 

'Well, she said you had taken charge of the child. 
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and that she did not doubt that the little girl she left 
with you was mine. I spoke to her on my way at 
Dover, and she adhered to her story. Now tell me, 
what do you think? Is there anything that could 
help to prove it ?' 

'I'm thmking, — O yes, of course, the shawl — wait 
a moment, I'll get it.' 

Lady Davenant sat gazing at Polly, quite satisfied 
that she was one of the prettiest children she had 
ever seen. ' She does not look like a low-bom com- 
mon child,' she ejaculated, as she stroked the sofl 
silken hair that curled round Polly's little face. 

* No, to be sure not, my lady, nor never did from 
the first day she came to this roof. She was always 
the genteelest little creatmre, the delicatest infant' 

* O, heavens !' Lady Davenant exclaimed, as Mrs. 
Goggle returned with the blue shawl in her hands. 
* There can be no doubt about it — not a shadow 
of a doubt. That is my shawl, by the same token 
that my good mother gave it me as part of my wed- 
ding gear. Look here ! There is a bit of the fringe 
missing. I perfectly remember, the day before the 
fire, as I was passing through a narrow passage a 
nail caught and tore it off. You swear that this child 
was wrapped in that shawl on the night she was 
brought to you ?' 

'My lady, I do most solemnly swear that the 
child that Mrs. Peterkin brought to this house on the 
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night of the Fire of London was wrapped up in that 
shawl.' 

* Thafs enough, quite enough for me ; your testi- 
mony, and Mrs. Peterkin's, and this good woman's,' 
she added, turning to Mrs. Crump, ' all bear evidence 
to what my heart wishes to believe and tells me is 
true.' 

As she said these words, Lady Davenant lifted up 
Polly to her knees, and pressing her to her heart said, 
* My own little darling, I am your mother.' 

* Where's oo coss f Polly asked. 

* What ? what does she say ?' 

* I want 00 coss.' 

* O, nonsense, Polly, nonsense, look at the lady's 
beautiftil rings. My lady, I do feel certain this is 
your child, and I have always said so.' 

* That she has, through thick and thin, my lady,* 
Mrs. Crump testified, who had often been present at 
the disputes on that point. 

* I am overjoyed, Mrs. Coggle, at finding my little 
Rose. Rose is her name, and you must not call her 
Polly any more. How good it is of you to have 
taken care of her so long and dressed her so nicely, 
and without any remuneration! But now I shall pay, 
if you please, a regular pension for her. I wish to 
leave Rose with you for the present ; I must return 
immediately to Montpellier. Mr. Mordaunt expects 
me back before the end of the month, and I must 
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not disappoint him. He is an old man now, and I 
am bound to attend to all his wishes. He cannot 
endure children, and I am afraid it will be difficult 
to make him understand or believe that Rose is alive. 
I am sure he will say there is not sufficient proof of 
it Let me see, there is Mrs. Peterkin's assertion 
that this dear child was thrown out of a window at 
Davenant House ; I asked her if her son would con- 
firm her statement, but he is dead, it seems; and 
then this shawl — I am sure that I cannot be mis- 
taken about it ; this fact of the rent in it, you see, is 
conclusive. Did Mrs. Peterkin tell you it was out of 
Davenant House that the child was thrown ?' 

'No, my lady; I can't remember that she did. 
She said it was a large house oi> the other side of the 
river.' 

'Exactly; and that tallying with the production 
of this shawl, I am perfectly satisfied. But if you 
knew Mr. Mordaunt ! He always takes the opposite 
view to that of other people ; and when he has once 
pronounced an opinion, he will not endure to be con- 
tradicted.' 

*That is just like Joan Porter. It's no use to 
withstand her when she has made up her mind upon 
anything,' Mrs. Goggle observed, with a sigh. 

'My uncle quarrelled with his sister's son, Mr. 
George Yates, because he married against his advice; 
and nothing could induce him to forgive them. He 
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win probal^ J leave me his fortune, who am his niece 
only by marriage; bat I am obl^cd to take the 
greatest care not to ofiend him. He is so strangely 
sospicioiiSy toa He always thinks people are trying 
to deceive him. I once said, ^ How strange it would 
be if by some possibility my little baby had been 
saved, and I should find oat that, aft^ all, she was 
alive!" He went quite into a passion, and said 
scomfuUy, " Yoiu: ladyship" — he always addresses me 
in that way when he is angry — ^**your ladyship had 
better express that hope publicly, and plenty of 
knaves and impostors will produce b^gars' brats to 
palm them upon you !'* ' 

* O good gracious !* Mrs. Crump exclaimed, * to 
think of Mrs. Goggle being called such names !' 

* Indeed, I never meant to speak of her as such. 
Please do not cry, my good Mrs. Goggle. I might 
not have relied wholly on Mrs, Peterkin's statement, 
but I believe every word you say. And then, you 
know, I can swear to this shawl, that it was mine. 
Perhaps in time, and with great prudence, I may be 
able to bring Mr. Mordaunt to admit that this is my 
little Rose. In any case, when it shall please God 
to remove him from this world, I can then openly 
udopt her. In the mean time how very fortunate it is 
that the should have fallen into your hands: you, 
who livcil with my poor mother so many jreais that 
1 quite look upon you as a friend.' 
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* I am sure your ladyship is very good to say so/ 
Mrs. Goggle said with a sigh, and glancing uneasily 
at the door, having heard a sound resembling some 
one opening the one on the street. Feeling despe- 
rate, she whispered to Mrs. Crump, * For pity's sake, 
go and see who's in the passage, and if it's Joan don't 
let her come in.' 

Lady Davenant kissed and fondled the child on 
her knees, and then went on saying, *It was very 
good of you to take such care of Rose, when you 
did not know who she was, and no one paid for her 
support. I am obliged to leave London directly. 
Mr. Mordaunt cannot possibly spare me any longer, 
and my future prospects depend entirely upon him. 
I shall write and tell you all my wishes about this 
dear little new-found girl of mine.' 

* I shall be sure to attend to them, my lady.' 

' Here are fifty pounds to begin with,' Lady Dave- 
nant said. *I brought this sum with me in case I 
should find Mrs. Peterkin's statement confirmed. I 
would like you to hire at once a nice cottage at Spit- 
alfields, or Islington, or Paddington — somewhere out 
of town, where there would be a garden and Rose 
could run about on the grass. She is really a very 
pretty child. You must get her everything she ought 
to have in the way of dress — everything my child ought 
to wear. Some nice kirtles and embroidered ker- 
chiefs and smart lace caps with ribbons. And take 
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particular care of her hair and complexion; do not 
let her go out in the sun without a veiL Write to 
me often how she is. By the way, here is my direc- 
tion, 16 Grande Rue, MontpeUier, France. I have 
written it on this card.' 

Mrs. Goggle courtesied, and longed for Lady 
Davenant to be out of the house. Time to persuade 
and manage Joan Porter, two objects difficult of at- 
tainment as she had herself just stated, were important 
at that moment, and she counted the minutes whilst 
Lady Davenant caressed the little girl and renewed 
her thanks for past care and directions for the future. 
At last she opened the door and took her departure, 
Mrs. Grump accompanpng her to her chair, and then 
withdrawing herself, with a prudent wish not to be 
present at the conversation likely to ensue between 
Joan Porter and her mistress. 

The latter sat in a very confused state of mind 
dancing the child on her knee and singing in a nerv- 
ously cheerful manner, * Polly, put the kettle on ;' and 
then, alarmed at having said Polly, turned it to 'Rosy, 
put the kettle on,' which drew a remonstrance from 
Polly. * Polly, not Rosy,' she said, with the dislike 
children always feel at a change in what they have 
been accustomed to. * Oo must say Polly. Rosy not 
put the kettle on.' 

' O, well, never mind, my dear. It's all the same 
thing. Take your doll now, and go and play by yourself.' 
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Polly having graciously consented to this, poor 
Mrs. Goggle sat with her eyes fixed on the fire, with 
the following thoughts passing through her mind. 
' What will Joan say ? She has no business to say 
anything. She is only my servant. I always maintained 
Polly was not Polly. I am sure in any case she had 
better have a living mother, and one that can provide 
for her, and a cottage in the country, and nice clothes 
and all. I always said she was bom with a silver 
spoon in her mouth, and it would turn up at last; and 
so it has. But what will Joan say ? I don't care. There, 
I declare I think she's coming ! I am all in a tremble. 
What a silly creature I am ! She is only my servant.* 



CHAPTER VII. 

joan's resolution. 

When Joan returned from the funeral of the poor 
little nameless Sally, as she had always called her, she 
found her mistress sitting over the fire in a musing 
attitude, which she took for one of deep melancholy, 
and she proceeded accordingly to administer consola- 
tion in the following manner : 

'Cheer up, ma'am. Everything is best as it is. 
Thank God, the poor little soul has been baptised, 
conditional or not conditional, and has gone straight 

-8. 
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to heaven, like an arrow from a bow. So don't you 
look sad. One child is enough for old folks like us to 
bring up. Polly here will give us enough to care for 
for many a long year.' 

Mrs. Goggle felt it necessary at that moment to 
strike a decisive blow, and, summoning up her cour- 
age, said, * Joan, it's no use for to go on calling that 
child Polly ; she ain't Polly at all : and now from this 
day you must call her Rose — for that's her name as 
much as yours is Joan — and moreover she is Miss 
Rose Davenant. It is all found out. Her mother has 
been here.' 

' Is it Mrs. Yates you mean ?' Joan added, bewil- 
dered by this assertion. 

* No j Lady Davenant. She has heard from Mrs. 
Peterkin the short and the long of the story, by letter 
and by mouth.' 

*That last, I take it, will have been the long of it,' 
Joan exclaimed. <And what was it she heard, ma'am?' 

* That the child was here which had fallen out of 
the window at Davenant House on the night of the 
fire, and her ladyship knew her again directly, and the 
blue shawl too.' 

* Heaven forgive you, ma'am, that is if you knows 
what you're about, which I question. Have you really 
gone for to persuade that poor lady that this child is 
hers?' 

*It needed no persuasion at all. She was as 
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sure of it from the first as that you are standing 
there.' 

* Good gracious 1 but did you tell her Mrs. Yates 
had left her child here the same night, and that we 
mixed them up together in her baby^s clothes ?* 

*N0y Joan; the least said the soonest mended/ 
Mrs. Goggle replied in an oracular manner. 

'Not always, ma'am; there's many a lie as has 
been said by holding one's tongue/ Joan exclaimed 
indignantly. 

' The very minute she saw the shawl she knew it,' 
Mrs. Goggle repeated, with that strange obliquity of 
mind which belongs to those whose wishes are on one 
side of a question, and whose reasoning powers are too 
weak to see the fallacy of their own arguments. 

'Well, ma*am, and let her have the shawl, and 
welcome to it too. It wrapped up the poor dear child 
we buried this morning, and if it's a comfort to her to 
go and see its grave she can do so ; but Mrs. Yates's 
Polly and mine she shall never have, if I can help it.' 

' Mrs. Yates is dead, Joan ; there's no use in harp* 
ing on what's past.' 

' I don't know that she is dead,' Joan retorted ; 
* but if she should be dead five times over, 'tis no rea- 
son to give her child to folks as won't bring her up in 
her own faith ; why, them Davenants ain't Catholics 
atalL' 

* Now, Joan, for pity's sake don't you talk aloud of 
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suchlike things. The neighbours may hear you/ Mrs. 
Goggle said, lowering her voice to a whisper. * It is 
right against the- law; you'll be the death of us some 
day. Those Spanishers you are always telling of turned 
your brain about religion.' 

' God help you, ma'am ; if you be speaking of my 
sainted mistress, Lady Luisa, I would have you mind 
what you say, for I do believe she is now an angel in 
heaven, and very like one she was on earth too. That 
was why they was so enraged at her. She gave heart 
to the most trembling wretch in fear of torments, when 
she spoke of the glory and joy of dying for Christ' 

' Ix)rd save us, how you talk, Joan ; it's enough to 
make one's hair stand on end. I'm sure I have enough 
to think of without your putting such dismal thoughts 
in my head. Do you see that power of money in that 
bag? do you know how much there's in it? It is Lady 
Davcnantleft it here. She wishes me to hire a cottage 
in the country, and to buy ever so many things for this 
here little lady. I am sure a better mother never lived. - 
I'm going to consult Mrs. Crump, who has a cousin 
that lets houses.' 

Joan made no reply; and her mistress, after fidget- 
ing about the room awhile, counting ostentatiously the 
gold pieces in the bag, and then locking it up in a 
drawer, put on her cloak and hood and went out. 

Joan sat down and called Polly to her, who jumped 
on her knees and threw her arms round her neck. 
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' Where mother's coss ?* she asked ; * lady got no 
coss.' 

Joan's heart was full ; she loved this little child 
with a deep, strong, faithful love, and the thought that 
she might be robbed of her birthright, that her Polly 
might be one day severed from the true Church, struck 
like a dagger into her heart. She silently gave the 
little crucifix into her tiny hands, and saw her press it 
to her lips as she had taught her to do. 

* Good Jesus — ^me love Him,' little Polly said, and 
then, slipping off Joan's knees, went back to her play- 
things, 

Joan took up her sewing, and as she watched the 
little girl running up and down the room, and then 
stopping short and turning upon her her large dark 
blue eyes, full of tenderness and glee — eyes that were 
unlike any she had ever seen save those of poor Mrs. 
Yates — she thus soliloquised in a low voice : 

• For any one to tell me you are not Polly Yates ! 
when you are as like to your mother as a lamb is to a 
sheep. Mistress may do as she pleases ; get a cottage 
and buy you finery too, if she likes, with that rich lady's 
money. She may call you Rose, but for all that you 
will never be anything but Polly to me, and as long as 
I live you shall hear from old Joan of your true mother 
and your Catholic baptism. With my last dying breath 
I shall witness, my sweet one, that you are her child, 
and no one else's.' 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

RETURNED, 

Several months elapsed, and Mrs. Goggle, Joan 
Porter, and the little girl under their care, had removed 
from London to a pretty little house in the village of 
Paddington. Joan had left directions with the neigh- 
bours that if any one inquired for her or her mistress, 
they should be told of their present abode and directed 
to it. It was more than three years since the night 
of the fire ; from that moment nothing had been seen 
or heard of Mr. or Mrs. Yates, and all hopes of their 
return grew more and more faint On the other 
hand, regular remittances of money and a variety of 
presents were made by Lady Davenant to the widow 
and her little household. Joan had to sustain an 
unequal combat ; her arguments in favour of Mrs. 
Yates's claims to the child were feeble in comparison 
with the powerful influence constantly at work on 
Mrs. Goggle's unreasoning mind. The little girl grew 
accustomed to hear herself called by two different 
names, and answered to both. 

One day Joan went into London for the purpose 
of finding out, at the house and street where they used 
to live, if anjrthing had been heard of a lady return- 
ing from foreign parts. She had sometimes been on 
the same errand before, but never with any success. 
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However, this day the woman who lived next door 
to her old abode said, that some weeks before a per- 
son, dressed in black, had called and inquired what 
was Mrs. Goggle's address. She was pale and sickly- 
looking, she said, and dressed somewhat shabbily. 

'And you gave her our direction ?• Joan anxiously 
asked. 

* Well, ma'am, to say the truth, I did not remem- 
ber it, and could not for the life of me lay my hands 
on the bit of paper on which you had written it I 
asked the lady if I should send it to her, but she said 
no, she should call again. Howsoever, she has never 
come back.' 

*Was she tall,' Joan asked, *and had she dark 
blue eyes ?* 

* Middle-sized, I should say,' was the answer; * and 
she kept her veil down, so that I did not see her 
eyes. If you'll write down on that slate near the 
chimney where you lives, ma'am, I sha'n't lose it as 
I did the paper.' 

The mention of this stranger's visit sadly tantalised 
poor Joan. She resumed her inquiries amongst the 
Catholics of her acquaintance, but heard no positive 
tidings of Mrs. Yates. Some said she was dead, 
others that she had entered a nunnery beyond seas ; 
no one had seen her in London. Some weeks later 
Joan went to Mass on the Feast of the Assumption, 
at the Spanish Ambassador's chapel, which she had 
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continued now and then to frequent since the days of 
her childhood, when she had often accompanied there 
Dona Luisa de Carvajal, and on one occasion been 
present at a ceremony which had left the deepest im- 
pression on her mind. One night her mistress had 
taken her as usual to the Embassy ; it was *dark when 
they had arrived there, and Dona Luisa and some of 
her companions repaired to the chapel, and spent the 
evening hours in arranging and adorning it with the 
greatest care. An abundance of candles were placed 
on the altar ready to be lighted. Beautiful flowers, 
which they had brought with them, hung in garlands 
round the walls, and jewels and gold ornaments, lent 
for the purpose by the ladies of the foreign embassies, 
adorned the little sanctuary. Joan's childish admira- 
tion and delight were unbounded. She gave all the 
little help in her power to the work that was going 
on, and wondered what was the occasion of all this 
display of grandeur. Vague thoughts floated in her 
mind that the king of Spain was perhaps coming to 
London, as she had heard her parents say he did a 
hundred years ago, when the queen of England was 
Catholic. At last all was finished, and the ladies 
prayed in silence before the tabernacle, and Pedro de 
Zuniga, the pious ambassador of the Catholic king, 
was also on his knees on his fine prie-dieu, pouring 
forth fervent supplications, and often making the sign 
oi the cross on his breast. 
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Meanwhile the little girl fell fast asleep, and had 
confused dreams, in which were blended the Passion 
of our Lord and visions of heaven, derived from the 
pictures which she had been gazing on before her 
eyes had closed. She was wakened from her slumber 
by the sound of a door opening, and heavy shuffling 
steps along the passage which led to the chapel, as if 
men were carrying a heavy weight The altar had 
become one blaze of dazzling light, and a moiunful 
strain, faintly played on a musical instrument, accom- 
panied the steps that were approaching. She started to 
her feet, and saw Dona Luisa standing before her, with 
a smile of strange beauty on her wan and pallid face. 

'Wake up, little one, she said, 'wake up, and 
strew these flowers on the ground where the remains 
of Christ's martyrs are about to pass.' 

Roses and lilies, and every kind of bright flowers, 
were in the basket placed in the child's hands, and 
she scattered them in hushed silence on the floor of 
the chapel; whilst the Spanish cavaliers, the young 
noblemen attached to the embassy, headed by the 
brave Don Alonzo de Velasco, bore along in triumph 
the quartered remains of William Scott and Richard 
Newport, two devoted servants of God, who had died 
for their faith, and been buried in the charnel-house 
of Tyburn. It had been a work of no ordinary zeal, 
for the bigoted executioners had thrust the sacred 
reh'cs oi the martyrs deep down into \he ^\\.,\i^x^'^"^^ 
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the bodies of assassins and thieves, in the hope that 
they would be for ever confounded with them. But 
faith and love are stronger than hatred and death. 
Fired by the burning words of their saintly country- 
woman, the daughter of the house of Carvajal y Men- 
doza, the Castilian youths did not shrink from the 
loathsome but glorious task. They sallied forth, twelve 
of them, in the dead of night. They feared not to 
bring those unhandsome corpses 'betwixt the wind 
and their nobility' in order to arrive at the treasure 
they sought ; and when they laid the precious relics 
at the foot of the altar, and in the silence of the night 
sang the Te Deutn, they had their meed. 

Joan Porter never forgot in after-life that midnight 
ceremony, that solemn procession, or the ethereal light 
in Dona Luisa's angelic face, as she knelt and kissed 
the hem of the blood-stained pall which covered the 
remains of those English martyrs. She never entered 
that chapel, to which she ever had free access, with- 
out that scene rising before her mind, without a 
prayer that she too might suffer for Christ's sake; and 
from the well-known picture of the crucifixion over 
the altar she learnt many a lesson of courage and en- 
durance, which had helped her to meet peril without 
flinching, and look death in the face, in the service 
of others. 

On the day previously mentioned, at a distance 
of more than fifty years, she had dwelt as usual on 
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those holy reminiscences, when, lifting up her head, 
which long had been bowed down in prayer, she 
•caught sight of a woman dressed in black, kneeling 
at a short distance from her. There came, as she ex- 
pressed it herself, a lump in her throat and a quick 
beating at her heart, for something in the figure, and 
as much of the face as she could see, reminded her 
strongly of Mrs. Yates. Mass was about to begin. 
The chapels of the embassies were the only ones at 
that time where the faithful of London could hear it 
with a quiet heart. Everywhere else — though year 
after year, perhaps, the performance of the Holy Sa- 
crifice had escaped notice — a day might come when 
the ruthless pursuivants would break in, seize the 
priests, and sometimes scatter the congregation and 
lay violent hands on the sacred vessels. It was there- 
fore no ordinary privilege to be admitted within the 
•houses where the rights of foreign powers forbad 
such invasions, and where — thanks to the unwearied 
prayers and efforts of Dona Luisa de Carvajal — about 
lialf a century before, the blessed sacrament was re- 
served and adored in secret. Joan Porter prayed 
with her usual fervour — ^more fervently indeed than 
•ever, but at the same time her eyes turned and her 
thoughts wandered to the place where the lady dressed 
in black was kneeling ; and as soon as the ' Missa 
-est' was said, she rose and hurried towards the door, 
in order to be sure to get a view of her as she left the 
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room. It was some time before the person she was 
watching stirred. At last, when she did so, she drew 
her veil over her face, and with a noiseless step glided 
through the door and down the stairs out of the hall- 
door and into the street. Joan followed her closely, 
and, afraid of losing sight of her, caught hold of her 
dress. The face that turned round to look at her was 
as white as a sheet. The rough friendly grasp had 
been mistaken for an arrest ; but when the dark blue 
eyes of that wan and pallid visage met old Joan 
Porter's, such a ray of light shone in them as had not 
lighted them up for many a day. Mrs. Yates — for it 
was she — ^leaned breathless against the wall, looking 
the question she had not strength to utter. 

* Yes, she's alive and well,' Joan whispered ; and 
then a flood of tears relieved the overcharged heart of 
the poor mother. 

* Don't cry your heart out this way, ma'am ; but 
come with me, and you will see our Polly.' 

* He will never see her — ' 

* Poor Mr. Yates, you mean ? No, not in this bad 
world j but you'll all meet in heaven, which is better. 
Can you walk with me as far as Paddington to-night?' 

' I don't know. O yes, anywhere, as long as my 
limbs will carry me to see her. Is she — O Joan ! — 
shall I really see her ?' 

* Of course you will. But in the name of good- 
ness, why haven't you written all this time, ma'am ?' 
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' I have written. Did you not receive any letter 
€romme?' 

* Not a scrap of one.' 

* And no money ?' 

* No, never a bit' 

* I never could send much, but once I trusted a 
person who was coming to England with a small sum 
he promised to deliver safely. We lived in such an 
out-of-the-way place — a small village miles distant from 
any high road, on the part of the coast where we were 
shipwrecked.' 

*And how did you ever manage to get on there, 
ma'am ?' 

' Miserably enough. My husband became too ill 
to move ; I could not leave him ; and it was only b> 
sending my trinkets to be sold at the nearest town 
that we obtained means of subsistence. At last he 
died, and all I had suffered before seemed as nothing 
compared to the anguish of that bereavement But 
on the day he was laid in his humble grave, in the 
little cemetery of the village, I set off for England. As 
he was taken from me, my child was the only object I 
had to live for, and I half-paid and half-begged my 
way to England. But, Joan, I have no money to give 
to Mrs. Goggle, and I am ashamed to claim my child 
till I can pay what I owe her. Everything, you know, 
was taken from my husband, because after having 
been tempted in a weak moment to deny his faith, he 
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retracted and boldly returned to the practice of his re- 
ligion. I must work, and must earn money. I must 
repay all that has been spent on my Mary.' 

' Yes, yes, all in good time ; FU keep my mistress 
quiet about that But do you come and fetch away 
your Polly, and take her home with you at once.' 

* Home !' Mrs. Yates repeated, in so sad a tone 
that the tears came into Joan's eyes. She felt all that 
that word conveyed of heart-breaking memories and 
actual desolation to the widowed mother. She longed 
to comfort her, but did not know how. 

After a pause, Mrs. Yates said, * I will take a little 
room, however small, somewhere near where you 
live—' 

* Yes, yes,' Joan exclaimed, ' that is the sensiblest 
thing that you have yet said.' 

* I will seek for needlework, and by degrees — ' 

' O yes, degrees will do very well. Only fetch 
away Polly.' 

'Is she not happy — not well cared for?' Mrs. 
Yates anxiously asked. 

* Lord bless you, yes, and only too much coddled 
by half. But she had best be with her own mother 
for all that. So you could not find us out P 

*No, I vainly inquired amongst your old neigh- 
bours. One person gave me one direction — another, 
another; and it was in vain I went from place to 
place to try and find you.' 
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*Then you will come soon?* 
'This evening, after I have performed a sacred 
duty.' 

* Never mind sacred duties. The sacredest is to 
come to your child.* 

* I did not mean a religious duty, Joan, though in- 
deed it is a holy duty in one sense — a debt of grati- 
tude to be paid. A priest at St Omer, who saved me 
from despair by his generous charity, has given me a 
message to take to his brother, who is in the Marshal- 
sea, accused of having entered into the supposed plot 
for setting London on fire. The knowledge I can 
convey to him may preserve him from death, and save 
the property of many recusants.* 

* Let me go,' Joan exclaimed ; * I am used to the 
like secret contrivances, and do you go to Padding- 
ton. I am a better match any day, I take it, than you, 
ma*am, for the parliament and gaolers, and the rest 
of them.* 

* No ; nothing will make me consent to that. I 
have no fear for myself. It is not to the prison I am 
going, but to a place Father Sutton told me of, where 
I shall find some one who will take charge of the 
letter and convey it into the Marshalsea. So you see 
I run no risk, and this evening I hope to get to Pad- 
dington. Please give me your address. If you knew 
what I feel at the thoughts of seeing my little child ! 
O, dear Joan, will she understand I am her mother ?* 
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'Fast enough, 1*11 warrant you, as soon as you 
show her a cross ; and, by the way, here's your own, 
hidden here in my breast. But stop, I won't give it to 
you now, just as you are running your head into the 
lion's mouth ; for this carrying of letters to priests, God 
bless them, is dangerous, and may end in ever so 
many mishaps.' 

* I should not have thought, Joan, that you would 
iind it in your heart to dissuade me from an act which 
may save the life of one of God's servants. What 
would Dona Luisa have said ? 

* Dona Luisa never was married, God bless her ; 
and, as St. Paul says, that's the best state to be in, 
where you need no more care for your head being 
chopped of, or your limbs quartered, than if you blew 
your nose ; but if folk will marry and have children, 
then they should look after them as can't look after 
themselves. So do you give me that there^letter.' 

* No, Joan ; my mind is quite made up. I have a 
message to deliver as well as a letter. Pray that God 
may speed me on my way, and to-night — ^ 

She wrung Joan's hand and walked quickly away. 
The old woman stood awhile looking after her, and 
then, as if rousing herself from a fit of painful abstrac- 
tion, directed her own steps homewards. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A SLIP BETWEEN THE CUP AND THE LIP. 

Many a day had come and gone since the one on 
which Joan Porter had met Polly's mother in the 
chapel of the Spanish Embassy, and talked to her 
afterwards in the street. She often asked herself if 
this brief interview had been a vision or a dream. For 
on the night of that interview, and for a long time 
afterwards, she had watched and waited for the coming 
of Mrs. Yates, and whenever the door opened ex- 
pected to see her appear. But she never came, and 
the long silence that had preceded that sudden appa- 
rition was again renewed. Neither letter nor message 
relieved her anxiety. She had prudently forborne to 
mention to Mrs. Goggle on her return home that day 
that Polly's mother was in London, and was about to 
visit them and her child. She thought it would be 
better that she should be taken by surprise, and there- 
fore held her tongue. But as her anxiety increased she 
gave hints on the subject which were very ill received. 
She had come to the end of her little savings, and had 
no longer strength to walk great distances. So she 
could neither make personal inquiries nor pay the post- 
age of letters. Poor Joan felt very sad and very help- 
less. Polly was growing every day more engaging, 
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and learned her catechism so well, and said her prayers 
so prettily, that any one would have been proud of 
her. Lady Davenant regularly sent the quarterly al- 
lowance for the maintenance of her child, and for all 
sorts of indulgences besides. 

* She is a-stealing away of her heart/ Joan used to 
murmur, when these presents were produced, and she 
had to use every art her artless nature could summon 
into play to counteract their effect on Polly. When 
she carried her into the fields she took advantage of 
her childish passion for buttercups and daisies, and 
called them * mother's presents.' 

* Did mother make them ?* Polly asked one day. 
And Joan would reply, * No, but I am sure she asks 
God to give them to Polly.' And the same with the 
strawberries and the bunches of red and white currants 
which Joan begged for her darling from the market 
woman. She always contrived to connect them with 
the thoughts of poor mother, who had such beautiful 
blue eyes and such soft white hands, and had so many 
kisses ready op her lips to give her child when she 
could come to her. Those little plans succeeded. 
*Tell about mother' was Polly's constant request 
when she sat on old Joan Porter's knees, watching the 
glowing embers in the winter, or the rosy clouds in 
the evening sky on the long summer days. And when- 
ever she was taken by her devoted fiiend to one of 
the chapels of the foreign embassies, she immediately 
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used to point to the pictures of the Blessed Virgin, 
and whisper, * That's mother/ * Hush, don't talk now, 
there's a dear,' Joan would answer. She was not per- 
haps very sorry that the thought of her mother in heaven 
and her mother on earth were sometimes blended in 
Polly's mind. 

Nothing was heard of Mrs. Yates for five years. 
Then one day a priest, whom Joan happened to meet 
at a Catholic house where she had gone to hear Mass, 
gave her a little note written in pencil, which ex- 
plained her disappearance. She had been thrown 
into prison on the very day Joan and she had met at 
Spanish -place, on the charge of traitorously commu- 
nicating with a state prisoner. Notice had been given 
to the pursuivants of the house where some noted 
Papists were looking to receive information from 
abroad, and a party of them were watching near the 
door to arrest any one who approached it. Mrs. Yates 
had no sooner reached it tlian she found herself in 
the hands of the pursuivants, and the letter she was 
carrying fell into their hands. She was consigned 
to prison — ^kept in close confinement — forgotten by 
every one, for she had no relatives and few friends. 
For the first time she had managed to obtain a scrap 
of paper, and with a bit of coal had written a few 
lines to a priest she knew, and begged him to com- 
municate to Joan Porter her sad history, and send 
her blessing to her child. Poor Joan wiped her eyes. 
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and said, *I'm glad she isn't dead,' and then went 
home and wondered how ever she might get to speak 
to her, and maybe help her out of prison. It seemed 
very hopeless. She was so infirm, and though she 
had done much for others in her day, she knew not 
where to find her friends ; for the revival of persecu- 
tion after the Fire of London had dispersed the most 
noted Catholics, and most of them had gone into the 
country or changed their abodes. 

Mrs. Goggle would rather of the two that Mrs. 
Yates had been dead than in prison. She would then 
have felt quite easy in her mind, would have said, 
* Well, poor soul, she is at rest,' and there would have 
been an end of it As it was, she was really and 
sincerely sorry she was shut up, and yet dreadfully 
afraid she should come out. And she ended by de- 
claring she did not believe that that scrap of paper 
meant anything, and she dared say it was all a mis« 
take; and. anyhow it was not their fault, which no- 
body had said it was; and so the matter rested, except 
that poor old Joan made firuitless efforts to convey 
letters and messages to the prisoner ; and spent her 
last shilling, a lucky one with a hole in it, to bribe 
the turnkey to let her in. But it did not succeed, 
nor did her appeals to some Catholics who were 
supposed to be in favour at Court turn out as she 
had hoped. Some took no notice of her letters; 
others said it was no use to stir in the matter, or it 
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was better not to remind people of this lady's exist- 
ence, as she was in prison on a very serious charge, 
and might be tried for her life. When the Duke of 
York came to the throne there would be a better 
chance. Poor comforts, scanty hopes, heart-sicken- 
ing delays ! And meanwhile Polly was growing tall 
and slim, and very lovely. She was ten years old, 
and Joan had well instructed her in her religion, and, 
unknown to Mrs. Goggle, had been preparing her for 
her first communion. She had been to confession to 
a good old Jesuit Father, who had been Joan's own 
director for years, and who took a great interest in Mrs. 
Yates's child. On the next Easter-day, then close at 
hand, she was to have received the Bread of Angels, 
her Lord and her God, in her young heart. It always 
seems strange to our limited views when a holy pur- 
pose is frustrated ; when some grace long prayed for 
and waited for is withheld at the very moment when 
our hopes are highest and our desires most ardent; 
when what it is right intensely to wish for is denied, 
and our prayers appear to be flatly rejected instead 
of granted. Joan had passionately longed for the hour 
when Mrs. Yates's child was to approach the altar for 
the first time. She counted the days and then the 
hours till that hour should arrive. It was actually to 
be on the next morning. She had planned every- 
thing so as to avoid Mrs. Goggle's observation or in- 
terference, and foresaw no difficulty in the accom- 
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plishment of the cherished hope of her heart Polly 
sat on her knees, though rather old for that now, and 
asked for her mother's cross. 

* Dear Joan,' she said, ' may I wear it to-morrow 
whilst I am in the chapel ? We can hide it under my 
kerchief till we get up-stairs.' 

It was up-stairs, in a house a little way oflf from 
the one where they lived, that a small garret served 
as a chapel. It was there a few Catholics met on 
great festivals to hear Mass and approach the Sacra- 
ments. It was there they had to go at break of day, 
before any one in the neighbourhood was stirring. 

*Why, yes,' Joan said; *you shall wear it, my 
dear; and look what I've got for you here. Some 
one as I know brought this letter an hour ago. I had 
prayed hard for some means to let your mother know 
that to-morrow you are to make your first commu- 
nion. The angels must have helped us, for, lo and be- 
hold, I met this person yesterday, and he said to me, 
" I've a chance to speak to a prisoner in the Mar- 
shalsea. Have you any friend there. Mistress Porter, 
as you'd like to send a greeting to ?" My heart jumped 
into my mouth, and sure enough I told him what to 
say to one Mrs. Yates, and this morning he gives me 
this here paper — your mother's own writing — my 
precious one. See what she says.' 

On a tiny bit of paper was written in a minute 
hand what St. Theresa once wrote in her breviary. 
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It seemed, perhaps, a singular choice the mother had 
made of these sentences to congratulate her young 
child on her first communion ; but she was perhaps 
inspired to select them. 

' Let nothing trouble thee, 
Let nothing affright thee. 
All things pass away. 

God never changes. 
Patience obtains everything, 
Nothing is wanting to him 
Who possesses God. 
God alone suffices.' 

Polly read them, and said, 'I will let nothing 
afiright me, Joan, whatever happens.' 

An hour afterwards, a lady and gentleman called, 
and begged to see Mrs. Goggle. They announced 
themselves as friends of Lady Davenant's, and pro- 
duced a letter from her, in which she begged that her 
young daughter should be given up to Mr. and Mis- 
tress Brydone, who at her request had made all the 
necessary arrangements for removing her to a semi- 
nary at Richmond, where her education was to be 
carried on. They were in London only for a very 
few days, which would account for the suddenness of 
this announcement Rose Davenant was to proceed 
with them at once to her new home, where she would 
be trained in a manner befitting her birth and for- 
tune. Mrs. Goggle might visit her there whenever 
she thought fit, and Lady Davenant would continue 
to that lady for life the pension she had paid while 
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her child was under her care. She was glad thus to 
testify her sense of the excellent way in which Mrs. 
Goggle had performed tlie duties she had undertaken. 

* A pension for life !' this was indeed more than 
the widow had expected. Such handsome thanks too 
— and Polly, that was to say Rose, to be educated 
as a young lady of high rank ! It was all good news, 
if only — O, if only Joan had been out of the house ! 
Not that she could stand out against her, and against 
Lady Davenant's friends, but perhaps she would try 
and make all sorts of unpleasantness. Necessity, or 
even a difficulty, stimulates invention. Mrs. Goggle, 
with the courage of despair, begged the gentlefolk to 
sit down awhile in her parlour, while she slipped out 
and got a prescription out of the cupboard of her bed- 
room, which she carried to Joan, who was at that 
moment superintending the girl in the kitchen. 

* Joan,' she cried in an agitated voice, * please to 
step out with this here prescription to the chemist 
I am taken all on a sudden so ill in myself, that I 
want this medicine made up directly, there's my good 
Joan j and wait, I beg of you, if it be ever so long, 
while it is making, for them boys as they send out 
with the physic never do bring it till the next day.' 

Joan made no reply, but took down her cloak, 
put on her bonnet, and in another moment was out 
of the house. 

When Mrs. Goggle returned to the parlour, a load 
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was off her mind, and she said, * Now, I suppose you 
would like to see — Miss Davenant?' 

* Yes, and if it is not inconvenient to you, we will 
take her away with us at once, and a cart will call in 
the evening for her luggage/ 

Mrs. Goggle stood irresolutely with the handle of 
the door in her hand. * Must she go at once ?* she 
asked. 

* Indeed, I think we must beg of you to let her 
do so, for we have no time to spare, and are anxious 
to report to Lady Davenant that her wishes have been 
earned out' 

* But I hope,' Mrs. Brydone exclaimed, ' that she 
won't cry and fret at parting with you, for that sort 
of thing makes me positively ill.' 

* 111 tell you what, ma'am,' Mrs. Goggle cried ; 
* suppose you say you are taking her out for an airing, 
and then Joan and I can go and see her to-morrow. 
We'll hire the grocer's cart, he does not use it every 
day ; and so the dear lamb won't feel the parting so 
much. You'll be sure and say, when you leave her 
at the school, that we shall ride to Richmond for to 
see her to-morrow.' 

* Well, perhaps that will be the best way,' Mrs. 
Brydone said, * and if you can get her bonneted and 
cloaked, we can set out directly.' 

A few moments afterwards the little girl came in, 
blushing deeply at the thoughts of a ride in a fine 
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coach with a gentieman and lady. Mrs- Goggle could 
hardly keep from crying; but interest on the one 
hand, and the fear of Joan on the other, made her 
hurry to the conclusion which, sooner or later, she 
knew must be inevitable. ' And if s no long parting 
either,' she said to herself, as she stood at the door 
watching the carriage drive away, which Polly had 
entered under the full belief that she was only taken 
out for an hour's ride. 

There are actions which people have a vague 
feeling at their hearts are wrong, and yet they do not 
quite see why they should be so, taking for granted 
their own view of the case. Polly was just as much 
Rose Davenant as Polly Yates. Mrs. Goggle had 
always said so ; and here was her live mother, who 
had a right to her, claiming her child: and what for 
but to make a lady of her, and all of them comfort- 
able for all their lives, and to give her a fine educa- 
tion, and no parting for to speak of from the dear 
child? She went up-stairs to pack up the child's 
clothes, and somehow all the little odds and ends 
that filled her drawers seemed to reproach her with 
this sudden departure. There was her doll that she 
was so fond of; would they let her have it at school, 
she wondered? Anyhow they would take it to her 
the next day. And then the spelling-book, in which 
she had made her first studies, and the primer, half- 
finished, in a little basket Poor Mrs. Goggle began 
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to feel more and more sad, and when at last she 
heard Joan's voice on the stairs, she actually trem- 
bled, and felt as much frightened as if she had mur- 
dered the child. She had not realised what it would 
be to have to tell Joan that Polly was gone. When 
she did so, when the poor old woman, whose thoughts 
had been dwelling on the child's first communion as 
the consummation of ten years' incessant devotion, 
love, and prayer, heard, and at last understood, that 
her darling — ^the child of the poor imprisoned Catholic 
mother — had been given up to strangers and to Pro- 
testants, was severed firom the means of grace and 
the practice of her religion, her agony was so great, 
that though it only found vent in the words, * God 
forgive you, mistress; you don't know what you've 
done!' there was an expression in her face which 
frightened the widow. 

* O Joan,' she exclaimed, * you are not going for 
to die !' 

*■ No, ma'am,' Joan answered ; * if I can, I'll live, 
please God, to save her.' 

She sat sometime wrapt in thought, feeling the 
whole bitterness of her grief, measuring the impossi- 
bility of recovering the child, save by incessant prayers 
that God would find the means and bring about the 
end. Joan was endowed with the highest degree of 
jDractical good sense. She never did anything use- 
less, but never left undone anything possible. She 
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did not lament or upbraid after the first expression 
of her grief and indignation. She held her peace, and 
when she went to see Polly the next day, and the 
child, throwing herself into her arms, clung wildly to 
her, with passionate entreaties to be taken home, and 
whispered cries that she hated the Protestant prayers, 
and would always be a Catholic, she did not indulge 
in any outburst of feeling, but uttered a few words 
that sunk deeply into the young heart beating so 
wildly against her aged breast — such words as God 
puts into the mouth of the humble of heart and strong 
in faith when they are struggling, like guardian-angels, 
to save souls committed to their charge by a nameless 
trust, or rather a secret Providence. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BOARDING-SCHOOL AT RICHMOND. 

On one of those lovely afternoons of an English 
summer, at the hour when the lights and shades on 
the grass and amongst the foliage impart the greatest 
charm to woodland scenery, what is more beautiful 
than Richmond, and the view from its glorious ter- 
race ? The very name of it awakens a vision hardly 
to be surpassed in nature or in art : the hill, the park, 
the bridge, the bright glassy river; the masses of 
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green above and beneath, and spreading out as far 
as the eye can reach — the soft blue sky, and the 
white fleecy clouds casting their shadows on the 
stream and on the mead. Each time that after a 
long interval we stand again on the height above 
that smiling scene, its beauty takes us by surprise. In 
the days we are writing of, it looked different in many 
respects from what it does now. It lacked most of 
the villas that line the margin of the Thames. The 
town itself, and the green, comprised most of the habit- 
able houses, and there was still something primeval 
in the woods that separated it from the adjoining 
villages of Petersham and Twickenham. 

Mrs. Dimple's boarding-school was situated be- 
tween the green and the river. It was a large red- 
brick house, with gable ends ; the garden had wide 
alleys, lined with trees, and a maze, which formed 
the delight of the younger scholars. In a long low 
room, extending from one end of the building to the 
other, on a lovely afternoon in June, some of the 
older pupils were assembled, and occupied with 
needlework — which formed at that period a more 
important part of a girl's education than it does at 
present. Their tongues did not rest while their fin- 
gers were employed ; and the following conversation 
took place during Mrs. Dimple's momentary absence 
from the work-table. 

Fanny Marchbanks asked Jane Caldwell if she 
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had seen a huge parcel of cakes and sweetmeats 
which Emma Robson had received from her aunt — 
which drew forth the remark, that girls whose rela- 
tives lived in the country were those who received 
most nice things in the course of the year. Ann 
Dawson said that Rose Davenant was the best ofif of 
all in that respect She got from France large cases, 
filled with flat baked apples and dried plums, and 
ever so many rare biscuits. 

Upon this, Jane remarked that Rose Davenant 
was a queer girl. Bessie Fairchild looked up indig- 
nantly from her embroidery, and exclaimed that Rose 
was the nicest girl in the school, and she saw nothing 
queer about her. Jane retorted that at any rate a 
queer body came to see her. That old woman, with 
a nightcap and a great umbrella, who looked for all 
the world like a Jack-in-the-Green or a Guy-Fawkes. 
For her part, she wondered that Rose — if she was a 
lady's daughter — should spend her holidays in a mean 
part of the suburbs with two old women, who were 
neither kith nor kin to her. Ann said, that the only 
time she had ever seen Rose in a passion was when 
some of the girls giggled at the sight of Mistress Por- 
ter's dress. 

*Well, I wonder,' rejoined Jane, *why her mo- 
ther — ^whom one would think doated on her, by the 
lots of presents she receives — does not send for her 
home to where she lives in France. Bessie may say 
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what she pleases^ but I declare there's something un- 
common about that girl.' 

*I never said there wasn't/ Bessie warmly re- 
joined. 'I think there is something uncommonly 
good and uncommonly nice about her. Don't you 
think so, Fanny?' 

Before Fanny could answer, Jane exclaimed, 

* I'm sure she thinks her queer.' 

*Well, Jane, if it is queer to be always ready to 
do a kindness, and always to speak the truth, even 
if one should have to suffer for it, I'll grant you Rose 
is queer.' 

Ann admitted that she was very good about not 
telling tales, and would often help girls with their 
lessons at a pinch. 

*Ah, but you don't know what I've found out,' 
Jane said, in a kind of impressive whisper, which 
commanded general attention; and once secure of 
this, she said in the same tone, * She wears a cross, 
which she hides in her dress. I have seen her kiss 
it, too. She'll be in an awful scrape, if Mrs. Dimple 
finds her out.' 

*You don't think she is a Papist?' Ann asked, in 
a horrified voice. 

* 111 tell you what,' Jane said, * if she is not one, 
the old woman who comes to her is as rank a one 
as ever lived. The new parlour-maid says so.' 

*Dear me,' Ann ejaculated, *how very strange! 
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I shall look at her closely the next time she pays 
Rose a visit I wonder what Papists are like ?' 

At that moment the door opened, and the young 
girl who had always been called Rose Davenant at 
Mrs. Dimple's school came into the room. She was 
tall and very pretty; her countenance expressive, and 
her manner engaging. Even those of her companions 
who had been speaking of her disparagingly seemed 
to feel the influence of that peculiarly winning man- 
ner. She came in with a box of chocolate in her 
hand, and offered some to all the girls, till the con- 
tents were exhausted. 

* You have kept none for yourself,' Bessie said, in 
a low voice. 

' I don't care for it,' was the smiling answer. Then 
she turned to Jane Caldwell, and said, in a kind way, 
* You look tired, Jane.' 

' I am tired to death of this stitching,' Jane re- 
plied. ' I am a horribly slow worker, and never get 
to the end of my task in time. It is a horrid bore, 
for the girls are going into the park this evening, and 
I shall be kept at home if this is not finished.' 

Rose eagerly stretched out her hand, and said, 

* Let me finish it. I had an easy piece of work 
to do to-day, which took me a very short time. I shall 
like to go on with yours.' 

Bessie Fairchild, who was sitting next to Jane, 
wliispered to her, 
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*She is a queer girl, is not she ?' 

Jane pretended not to hear; allowed Rose to take 
her work from her, and leant her head against the top 
of her high-backed chair with a look of considerable 
satisfaction. 

Ann Dawson observed that the chocolate was ex- 
cellent, and asked if it came from France. 

Rose nodded assent, and Fanny asked her if she 
was not longing to go to France. 

* If I were you, I should be dying for it,' she said. 

* Have you never seen your mother ?' one of the 
girls inquired, who had not been long at the school. 

Rose did not answer at once, and bent down, as 
if to look for her needle. 

' I wonder why you don't go home for the holi- 
days ?* Jane said, rocking herself backwards and for- 
wards on her chair. 

* If you knew anything of geography,' Fanny said, 
* you would know that it takes more time to go to 
Montpellier and back than the holidays last.' 

* It must be so odd never to see one's mother !' 
Jane rejoined ; upon which Bessie waxed very wrath, 
and said to her, in an angry manner : 

* Don't you see that you are vexing Rose by your 
foolish talk ? You have no business to make such 
remarks.' 

* Mind your own business, and don't preach to 
me /' was the rejoinder. * I have a n^l \.ci ^"wj ^Vax 
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I please. It i& not my fault if a girl is so thin- 
skinned that she can't bear to hear a simple remark 
like that' 

' If I were you, Rose/ Fanny cried out, * I would 
not do another stitch of Jane's work. She is very ill- 
natured.' 

' I did not begin to speak of her mother, and I'm 
sure I did not ask her to help me,' Jane exclaimed. 

* No, you did not,' Rose said, making a strong 
effort over herself, and speaking good-humouredly; 
*and you did not mean to vex or tease me. You 
wanted to rest, and I wanted something to do, — so it 
was all right, and as it should be.' 
* This conciliatory speech produced a happy effect, 
and all went on peaceably. At the striking of the 
clock, Mrs. Dimple, the very picture of a school- 
mistress of that day, made her appearance, and gave 
orders that the young ladies who had finished their 
task should rise and prepare for their evening walk. 
When she perceived that Rose did not move, and 
continued to work, she commented on the propriety 
of the regulations that deprived of their recreation 
those young ladies who idled over their tasks. She 
uttered some just though rather prosy sentiments on 
the merits of diligence, and observed neither Jane's 
uncomfortable look of consciousness, nor the fact 
that Bessie had unpicked some of the stitches at the 
end of her strip of muslin, in otdet noHo ^^^^\» 
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have finished her task, and so to attain to the envi- 
able privilege of spending an hour in the quiet, de- 
serted schoolroom with Rose, whom she worshipped 
with all the enthusiasm of a girlish affection. The 
stratagem succeeded. The work-boxes were closed 
one by one, the young ladies left the room, Mrs. 
Dimple at their head, and then the door was shut 
Two chairs moved to the window, where the two 
firiends sat enjoying the perfume of the lime blos- 
soms, the singing of the birds, the cool air blowing 
in upon them from the river, and the intense pleasure 
of being together and communicating freely their 
pent-up thoughts. Justice had been blind on this as 
on other occasions, and her ends had been fulfilled ; 
for Rose, as she was called at school, and her faithfiil 
ally, Bessie Fai^hild, had not deserved punishment, 
and enjoyed what they both looked upon as a great 
pleasure. The following conversation took place be- 
tween them. 

^ I am so glad we are alone,' Bessie said, with a 
si^ of relief. * I want to know if you have seen Joan 
lately.' 

* Not for a long time. I wish she would come, or 
write to me. She is not much of a scholar, Joan, and 
it takes her a great deal of troul^e to pen a letter. 
You are the only one in the world, Bess, besides 
Joan, to whom I can speak of what I am always 
thinking oV 
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* You mean your two mothers, and which is the 
real one ?' 

* Yes, it is so passing strange to receive letters, 
such very difterent ones, and such kind ones, from 
two persons both calling themselves my mother, and 
not to know which is really my own.' 

' Mrs. Dimple always calls Lady Davenant your 
mother, and so does your Mrs. Goggle.' 

^ Yes, but Joan does not ; and I am inclined to 
think she knows best.' 

* Which of them has written to you last ?' 

* O, Lady Davenant She writes very often, and 
on fine thin paper, which smells of perfume. She 
calls me her sweet Rose, and promises in her last 
letter that I shall soon live with her in a beautiful 
house, go out into society, and enjoy the pleasures 
and gaieties of the world.' 

* Does she really ? What a change that will be 
from this dull life at school! Don't you like the 
thoughts of it ?' 

* Yes, in a sort of way ; but it frightens me, too, 
to think of it Joan has told me so often, since I 
was quite a little child, that we are not to love the 
world nor the things of this world. How shall I help 
doing so if I am to live in it, and enjoy all its plea- 
sures ? Even in the catechism we learn here we are 
made to say that at our baptism we renounced all 
the pomps and vanities of this world.' 
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* Yes, I know ; and yet every girl here is longing 
for the time when she shall be finely dressed, and go 
to balls and assemblies.' 

* I have heard very seldom from my other mother, 
Mrs. Yates — only six or seven times during the many 
years I have been at school. Her letters are written 
on coarse bits of paper, and appear to be written with 
a bad pen, or rather with the stump of one. This is 
the last I received from her ; I always carry it about 
with me.' 

' O, do let me read it' 

' I will read it to you. The handwriting is diffi- 
cult to make out, but I know every word of it by 
heart. It is very short. 

* " My dearest Mary,— I am hardly able to write 
at all times, and cannot say all I should wish. I lack 
the means of doing so, and must take such as present 
themselves, thanking God that I can send even these 
few lines. To Him I commend thee, my precious 
one, praying that He may have thee in His keeping, 
and that my child may learn to wait, to pray, and 
even, if it should be His will, to suffer, like her poor 
loving mother." ' 

* O, what a sad letter !' Bessie exclaimed. 

' Well, it does not make me feel sad. I have in- 
deed shed many tears over it; but when I press it 
this way against my heart, it seems to make it bum 
with the love of God.' 
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* What a strange way of talking that is I One 
Aever hears any of the clerg3rmen speak of that sort 
of thing.' 

*No, indeed, there is not much warmth in their 
sermons. One of Joan Porter's short teachings, when 
we are left a moment alone, is worth all their preach- 
ings put together in that respect' 

*• Where does Mrs- Yates write from ?' 

* The letter does not say ; buj if you will promise 
not to tell anybody, I will confide to you a secret 
about her.' 

*I promise I won't. You know. Rose, I always 
keep my promises. I never said anything about your 
cross ; but that odious Jane has found out that you 
have one.' 

* Don't call people odious, dear Bess. You know 
what our Lord says of those who use words of that 
sort.' 

*You are so strict, Rose. All the girls do so, 
more or less. But now tell me about Mrs. Yates.' 

'Well, Bessie, she is a Catholic, a Roman Ca- 
tholic, and has been shut up a long time in prison, 
because she would not betray the name of a priest to 
whom she had brought a letter. She was arrested, 
Joan says, with that letter upon her, the very day 
when she was coming to fetch me away from Mrs. 
Goggle's house, ten years ago.' 

* What, has she been all that time shut up ?' 
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• * Yes. Joan says she would have been released 
long ago if she would have given the name of the 
priest But she would not do it. I think it is so 
brave of her. It is being a martyr, or at any rate 
something like it Joan said the last time I saw her 
that she had some hopes now she would soon be set 
free. A good Protestant gendeman is working very 
hard about it.' 

* Does Mrs. Dimple know that Joan is a Ca- 
tholicr 

* I am not sure. She seems lately to take great 
care not to leave us much alone together.' 

* But if she knew it, she would not let her come 
here at all.' 

* I am not so sure of that. Mrs. Dimple has a 
kind heart.' 

* Well, I know that she had me whipped when I 
first came here because I said I was a Catholic' 

* But was it true, Bessie, that you were one ?' 

* I was till my father and mother died ; then my 
uncle sent me here, and said I was to be a Pro- 
testant' 

* Well, I'll tell you something. I am not so much 
afraid about Jane's knowing about my having a cross, 
because Mrs. Dimple found it out some months ago.' 

* How ever did you let her see it ?' 

* Well, I was not very well last winter. I had a 
bad cold, and was lying awake one evening when the 
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other girls in our room were fast asleep. I had taken 
my cross into my hands. I often do when I am not 
sleeping. All at once I saw Mrs. Dimple standing 
by my bedside with a basin of caudle in one hand 
and a candle in the other. She had come in so softly 
that I had not heard her. Directly, I saw that she 
had taken notice of my cross. But she said nothing, 
only told me to drink what she had brought for my 
cold, and try to go to sleep. Well, two or three days 
afterwards she sent for me to her own parlour. You 
know how one's heart beats when that happens. She 
looked dreadfully grave when I went in, and began 
in the voice you know : " Young lady, you have on 
your person or in your box a forbidden, treasonable, 
and dangerous possession, which I require you at 
once to place in my hands, in order that it may be 
dealt with according to the laws of this country and 
of this school. I ought to inflict upon you a severe 
chastisement, which would yet be mild in comparison 
with what the magistrates would award you should 
your offence come to their knowledge ; but this time 
you shall be pardoned, providing you promise not to 
repeat the offence.'' 1 stood silent a moment, and 
then I said, " Madam, my heart will break if you take 
from me the cross which my mother gave me ; but to 
resign it voluntarily I never will, whatever punishment 
may he inflicted on me." 

*She looked sLt me steadily, and said, *^ TxxA'^^ d\d 
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your mother give you that graven image, and is your 
value for it founded on your love for her ?" I ans- 
wered not the first question, because, although I 
should have spoken the truth in mine own thoughts, 
I might have been, later on, charged by her with 
falsehood ; but I said boldly, " Madam, I do value it, 
first and chiefly for the love of Him who is represented 
on that cross, and died thereon for each of us, and 
afterwards, also, for a meaner love, insomuch as it is 
earthly." She said nothing, but opened my dress, 
and cutting its string, laid hold of my cross. O Bessie I 
God only knows how, from a baby, I have prized it, 
and when I have missed all other comfort, found it in 
this likeness of Christ our Lord. I said nothing, but 
the sudden sinking of my heart was, I think, expressed 
in my countenance, for our mistress relented. She 
hesitated a little ; then, emboldened, I spoke : " O 
mistress, I have been orphaned of the care of a parent 
from my earliest infancy. Take not from me what has 
often stood me in the stead of what I lost thereby." 
After a moment's silence, she said, " You have learnt 
in the history of Greece how the young Spartans were 
publicly chastised if discovered doing that which ne- 
vertheless might be otherwise commendable. If you 
continue to keep this keepsake, since it is such, from 
the eyes of your schoolfellows, it may remain with 
you ; but if you should be known to have it, public 
disgrace and punishment will foWoTjf •"— ^'ti.d ^Ci l^^s. 
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dismissed, with more love in my heart towards our 
mistress than I had ever felt before.' 

* But now you are in the power of that ill-natured 
Jane, who may inform the mistress of it, as she did 
just now the other girls.' 

*Well, then, I must bear the punishment; and 
even so, I do not think the cross will be taken from 
me. You see, Mrs. Dimple thinks it is Lady Davenant 
who gave it me. But, Bessie dear, are you still in heart 
a Catholic ?' 

* So much so that I say a "Hail Mary" every day, 
and would not like to go to sleep without it' 

' So do I, and I always make the sign of the cross 
under my tippet. Joan keeps me up to it, and says 
it would break my mother's heart if I were actually 
to turn Protestant' 

'Then you do really think Mrs. Yates is your 
mother, and not Lady Davenant ?' 

*From what Joan tells me I am sure of it, and 
something in my heart persuades me it is so.' 

* Did you hear that knock at the door? 

* Yes, and I heard just now the carriage wheels in 
the road. I hope it is some of Mrs. Dimple's own 
friends.' 

* Why so ?' 

' O, because she will then sup with them in her 
own parlour, and we shall be more free this evening.' 

* How nice the air from the river is ! Don't you 
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like to hear that rustling in the trees when the even- 
ing breeze begins to blow ? — There, I have finished 
Janets work. Is yours done ?' 

' All but one stitch.' 

' Do you think we might walk in the garden a 
little, as we have finished our tasks ?* 

The door opened just as Rose was asking that 
question, and a maid said^ ' Miss Davenant, you are 
requested to come into the parlour.' 

.* Is Mrs. Goggle there ? or dear old Joan ?' Rose 
cried eagerly, springing forward. 

^ NOy miss, neither one nor the other, somebody 
very different But I have been forbidden to mention 
who.' 

Rose's heart began to beat violently. ' It is one 
of them,' she said to herself-—' which ? I must wash 
my hands before I go to the parlour,' she said, hastily 
running past the maid. Once in the dormitory, she 
locked the door, knelt for a moment by her bedside, 
kissed her little crucifix, and then having bathed her 
face and hands in cold water, walked slowly down- 
stairs, feeling as if there was a mist before her eyes. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LADY DAVENANT. 

Lady Davenant was not much changed by the 
twelve years that had passed over her head. She was 
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still a very pretty woman, was dressed in the extreme of 
the fashion of her day, which was a very becoming one. 
There was a sunny smile on her iaxjt and a sprightli- 
ness in her manner which could not fiaiil to be en- 
gaging. She was sitting by Mrs. Dimple's side when 
the young girl whom she looked upon as her daughter 
came into the roont She rose with extended arms, 
and cried, 

' O my Rose ! my child ! this is indeed a happy 
moment' 

It was somewhat in accordance with the habits of 
the time that she who was thus addressed, instead of 
rushing into those open arms, made a low obeisance, 
seized one of the lady's hands, and kissing it, said, 

' Dear honoured madam, how kind you are !' 

Lady Davenant raised the kneeling girl, pressed 
her to her breast, and then made her sit by her side, 
keeping one of her hands in hers. She looked at her 
with evident satisfaction. Even in her simple school 
dress she looked lovely. It was a peculiar style of 
beauty, not much colour in her face, but a delicate 
white complexion ; regular features, and wonderfully 
beautiful eyes, made her exactly what Lady Davenant 
would have wished, except in one respect She saw 
at once that she was not the least like herself. Per- 
haps there shot across her mind at that instant a sort 
of doubt, which would not have even arisen had she 
been rosy and dazzlingly fair; but it was no more than 
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a passing thought, instantly dismissed. Still holding 
her hand, she turned to Mrs. Dimple and said : 

'I have so long looked forward to this day; I 
really thought poor dear Mr. Mordaunt would never 
depart this life. I have been a perfect slave to him, 
especially since he lost his sight. If I had left his 
side even for one month he would, I doubt not, have 
changed his will, and left his fortune to a Mrs. Yates, 
the widow of his nephew. He had disinherited them 
because they were Papists ; but sometimes he used, 
when he was out of temper with me, to speak of then! 
as his heirs. After George Yates's death, he lost all 
knowledge of her, but often wondered if he had left 
children. Once he dictated to me some inquiries on 
the subject, and sent the letter to a friend in England, 
but it received no answer. You may imagine what an 
anxious life I led, and how impossible it was for me 
to absent myself. However, all is well that ends well, 
as the great dramatist says. I have inherited all his 
fortune, and can take this dear child, who 1 see at 
once does high credit to your tuition, to a house which 
she will enjoy, I hope, as much as myself. We shall 
lead a very agreeable life, Rose, I promise you. Lady 
and Miss Davenant will appear at Court next winter 
and astonish the gay world. But I see tears in your 
eyes. I hope you are crying for joy.' 

Rose blushed deeply, and answered, 

' Your goodness, dear madam, exceeds all I could 
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have expected, even after the many past favours I 
have received from you. But I am bewildered at the 
prospect of so sudden and great a change ; and then, 
I am not, I fear, what you would wish me to be, 
in more ways than one.' 

* On the contrary, my dear,' \jsAy Davenant re- 
plied, * I commend highly your humility ; but I assure 
you that I am very much pleased with your appear- 
ance, and when you are dressed according to my fancy 
— ^in the style, I mean, in which my friend Sir Peter 
Lely paints the beauties of the Court — ^your good 
looks will be much enhanced. Your eyes are fine, 
and with a little rouge and a few patches the white- 
ness of your complexion will show to great advantage. 
Do you play on any musical instrument ?' 

* On the guitar, madam,' Rose timidly answered. 
'She has a pretty talent for music, and dances 

very gracefully. Her disposition is truly amiable, and 
her heart affectionate.' 

Mrs. Dimple's voice showed some emotion as she 
uttered those last words. Rose had always been one 
of her favourite pupils, and she was touched by her 
tears, which she ascribed to sorrow at leaving school 
— 2. tribute seldom paid to it by the young ladies on 
their final departure. 

Some farther conversation passed, and then Rose, 
after a tender embrace from Lady Davenant, was dis- 
missed, and sent to her companions, with permission to 
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tell them that in three days she was to leave school, and 
that on the eve of her departure a whole holiday would 
be granted, and a parting feast held under the trees in 
the parky in honour of Lady Davenant's arrival 

The walking party had not yet returned, and Rose 
(for we are forced for the time being so to call her) 
fomid her faithful friend Bessie waiting for her in a 
perfect fever of curiosity and suspense. 

'Well, Rose, is she — I mean, what is she like? 
What does she sayF 

Rose had thrown herself on the seat near the win- 
dow, covered her face with her hands, and burst into 
an agony of tears. Poor Bessie stood looking at her 
with something of that eager wistful look which we 
see in attached dogs when some one they love is 
crying. 

* O dear me, dear me I do tell me about it. The 
girls will be home directly, and we may not have for 
ever so long an opportunity of talking.' 

* I don't know what to say, or to think, or to feel,' 
Rose passionately exclaimed. ' She has no doubt of 
my being her child — she is kindness itself. She is 
going to take me away in three days.' 

' O dear ! O dear ! I thought it would be so, but 
go on,' poor Bessie said, *I don't mind, if only you are 
happy, and it's all right.' 

* But that's just what it isn't, all right I don't feel 
a bit as if she were my mother. My heart does not 
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warm towards her, and I am afraid of the life she holds 
out in prospect to me. The world, the Court, gaiety, 
pleasure ; not one word did she say about — ' 

* About what?' 

* About being good, and God, and all that sort of 
thing. O Bessie, what shall I do ? I have no one to 
advise me ; if only I could see Joan ! I know what I 
shall do j I will write and beg her to come here the 
day after to-morrow. I wonder if she could get my 
letter in time? The carrier will take it to-morrow morn- 
ing to London, and post it there. I am afraid, unless 
it went by private hand, she would not get it for two 
days, and I am sure Mrs. Dimple will not help me to 
send it. I want to know if I ought to tell Lady Da- 
venant about Mrs. Yates thinking that I am her child 
— I don't know if it would be right or wrong — and also 
that I want to be a Catholic. I was in a mortal fright 
lest Mrs. Dimple should speak about my cross. It is 
like being a hypocrite to be kissing Lady Davenant, 
and thanking her, and all the time saying to myself, 
** I don't believe you are my mother." Not but that I 
ought to thank her, for she has had me brought up all 
this time as if I were her daughter, and paid for my 
board and schooling. Do you think I ought to tell 
her?' 

* But if she is your mother, it will be undutiful in 
you to go and say you don't think so, and it will make 
her hate you, perhaps ; and it is only Joan and those 
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dirty bits of paper that say so. If I were you, Fd 
make up my mind she is, and then you'll love her 
directly, and be very happy.' 

' No, I shall never be happy that way ; but perhaps 
you are right, and that I had better not speak of my 
doubts till I am sure I ought to do so. Well, I'll say 
nothing now. I'll go away with her on Thursday ; be 
very good and quiet, and talk very little; only kiss 
her when she kisses me, and so on. Then, when we 
are in London, I shall ask her to let me ride in her 
coach to Paddington, to see Mrs. Goggle and Joan. 
As she is so rich, she must have plenty of horses and 
servants ; and then, if only I can see Joan, I shall know 
what to do.' 

At that moment Lady Davenant came into the 
class-room to take another farewell of her daughter, 
spoke of the feast she was going to give to her dear 
Rose's schoolfellows, asked if Bessie was her favourite 
companion, and invited her to spend the next holidays 
at her house. This kindness went to the hearts of the 
two girls, and when the door was closed upon her, 
Bessie exclaimed, 

*Now, Rose, if that is not the best and kindest 
mother that any one could wish to have ! If I were 
you, I would throw away all those scraps of letters 
which mean nothing at all, and let old Joan Porter say 
what she likes about Mrs. Yates. Do you stick to 
Lady Davenant, whom I declare is the handsomest 

H 
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and best-spoken lady in the world. And what fun we 
shall have in the holidays ! I was to have spent them, 
as usual, in this dull hateful house. I can't think how 
such a piece of luck has come to me.' 

* Don't make too sure of this prospect, dear Bess,' 
Rose said, somewhat sadly, * and don't call this house 
hateful. We have known many a happy hour under 
these old trees, been carefully and tenderly nursed in 
sickness, and sheltered from many a temptation by the 
care we have had here.' 

* O yes ; you think of that because you are going 
away. You forget the tasks, the punishments, the 
scoldings, and all the torments of school. You are a 
very happy girl now.' 

Rose's heart swelled. She had few friends, and the 
friend of her school days, the only one of her own age 
she cared for, proved herself utterly incapable of un- 
derstanding, not only the extent, but the nature of her 
sufferings. It was a relief to her that the return of the 
other girls just then interrupted their conversation; but 
she had soon to endure the shouts of delight which 
followed the announcement of the whole holiday, 
granted at Lady Davenant's request, and could not 
escape the flood of questions, exclamations, and con- 
gratulations which followed. There is not a more 
painful feeling than that of being the object of envy to 
all around us when we are oppressed with a grief or 
an anxiety which cannot be disclosed. When her 
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head was laid on the pillow, and silence and darkness 
spread their soothing influence over her soul, then did 
those words which had comforted her on the first 
night she had spent in that house return to her mind, 
like a whisper from her guardian angel : 

* Let nothing trouble thee, 
Let nothing affright thee ; 
All things pass away. 
God never changes.' 



CHAPTER XII. 

DAVENANT HOUSE. 

The house in London which had belonged to Mr. 
Mordaunt, and had once more come into Lady Dave- 
nanfs possession, was now furnished and adorned in 
a costly manner. It was agreeably situated not far 
from the Temple-buildings, facing the river, and with 

• 

a garden sloping to its banks. The drive from Rich- 
mond in a coach-and-four, the arrival at this man- 
sion, which surpassed in splendour anything she had 
ever witnessed, the liveried servants in the hall, and 
the whole aspect of her future abode, filled with 
amazement the young girl so suddenly introduced 
into a scene of such comfort and luxury. The dream- 
like feeling this transition produced was increased 
when Lady Davenant, after leading her through the 
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reception rooms, conducted her dear Rose to what 
she said was to be her own room. She had never 
had one of her own before. 

Joan Porter's dingy bed-chamber at Paddington 
and the dormitory at school were her only concep- 
tions of a sleeping apartment, and now she was ac- 
tually given to understand that this stately chamber, 
with its canopied bed, its gilt mirrors, its high-backed 
chairs, its toilet-table, its wardrobe, and its two win- 
dows with seats, which overlooked the garden and the 
river, was actually her own. It seemed like a new 
world, and she was glad when Lady Davenant went 
away and she found herself alone, free to muse on 
her position and collect her agitated thoughts. It 
was some time before she could bring them into any 
shape. Was this, the splendour, the brightness which 
suddenly surrounded her, a dream? or was this the 
reality, and those remembrances of the past — those 
tidings, few and far between, rare as angels' visits, 
from within the walls of a prison, of another mother 
than the one that now claimed her — an unearthly 
vision then fading away in darkness and oblivion? 
If only she could feel towards Lady Davenant as a 
child towards a parent! Perhaps she might arrive 
at it in time, especially if Joan Porter encouraged her 
to do so, and would let her give up thinking of Mrs. 
Yates. * If I were to give her back this cross and 
these letters, and try to believe 1 acal.a4y'Dw^\»xi\f^ 
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daughter?' But no sooner did this idea cross her 
mind than she burst into tears, kissed the little cru- 
cifix, read over the letters, and felt all the old feel- 
ings of reverence for the Catholic religion and her 
Catholic mother, which Joan had instilled into her, 
reasserting their power. There was a prie-dieu in 
one comer of the room, with a finely-bound Book of 
Common Prayer lying on it. She quietly displaced 
the volume, laid her cross on the velvet cushion, 
fetched from the chimney two vases full of flowers, 
and placed them on each side of it, in remembrance 
of what she had seen in the chapels she used to go 
to with Joan. There she knelt down, and whilst 
gazing on the nailed hands and pierced feet and 
thorn-crowned brow of her Divine Lord, she felt an 
irresistible gush of tender yearning for the parent who 
for so many years had been praying for her, as one 
of her short letters said, that she might always be a 
true child of God's Church. 

A noise in the passage interrupted this train of 
thought. A waiting-woman appeared, sent by her 
ladyship to assist Miss Davenant to dress. The hea- 
venly dream faded away. The earthly reality resumed 
its power. It was pleasant to be attired in beautiful 
clothes, and to be told how admirably they became 
her; and that the yellow silk gown, which would have 
ill-suited Lady Davenant's fair hair and florid com- 
plexion, set off quite maiveWouiV^ Vet da^i"^\&i'5k^^- 
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feient style of beauty. The result of the waiting- 
woman's labour was highly successful, and her mistress's 
smile of pleasure when Rose came into the drawing- 
room showed how pleased she was with the result 

Guests came to dinner, and were presented to the 
young lady of the house. Each time that Lady Dave- 
nant said ^My daughter' a painful sensation came 
over the so-called Rose. It seemed so false to ac- 
cept this position and to receive compliments which 
an inward voice in her heart protested she was not 
entitled to. Her silence and her blushes were as- 
cribed to the novelty of the scene and an excess of 
charming timidity, which in one so beautiful only en- 
hanced her girlish attractions. 

Amongst Lady Davenanfs visitors that day was a 
young gentleman, the expectant heir of a large for- 
tune, who had been brought to her house by his 
father, Sir Mark Le Grange, for the express purpose 
of making the acquaintance of that lady's only daugh- 
ter. Sir Mark and Lady Davenant had met in Paris 
when she was on her way home from Montpellier, 
and the subject of a marriage between his son and 
her daughter had been broached. The match ap- 
peared on both sides highly desirable. Sir Mark had 
large landed estates, and Lady Davenant was prepared 
to give her daughter an ample dowry. Parents, when 
they agreed on a project of this sort, did not antici- 
pate, in those days, much opposition oti l\ie ^^x^L o^ 
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their children, and it was not in this instance likely 
that the young gentleman would object to so fair a 
bride as his father had selected for him, or the young 
lady to the handsome and amiable youth her mother 
had chosen for her future husband. Lady Davenant 
had, however, stipulated that Rose should not be 
married for one year after leaving school, and in the 
meantime Mr. Le Grange was to travel on the Con- 
tinent and improve his knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages. A previous interview was, however, to take 
place, and the day assigned for it was that which fol- 
lowed Lady Davenant's return to London. On the 
morrow Mr. Le Grange was to go abroad. His eyes 
were well satisfied with the face and figure of the 
young lady proposed to him as a wife, but it was not 
till after dinner, during a walk in St. James's Park, 
that he had an opportunity of conversing with her. 
What they said to each other is not much to the pur- 
pose. It was probably nothing very striking or bril- 
liant, but that a mutual satisfaction was felt in the 
exchange of those few words was evident Something 
in Miss Davenant*s countenance and manner, and in 
her timid answers to the remarks he made, caused 
Mr. Le Grange inwardly to rejoice that his father 
had chosen for him better than he could have chosen 
for himself, and she was of opinion that although he 
was the only young man she had ever conversed with, 
a, more courteous and agreea\Ae oxi^^ ccsvi\.^XiRX.^::»^^ 
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The park was full that day of gay company. There 
was music under the trees and there were games on 
the lawn. The evening breeze, after a hot day, felt re- 
freshing and sweet, and in the midst of this cheerful 
scene and pleasant society Rose began again to doubt 
if she was bound to break the web that was encurcling 
her round. The next day it seemed to be hemming 
her in yet more closely, for Lady Davenant asked 
her if she had seen anything she disliked in the per- 
son or the manners of young Mr. Le Grange; and on 
her answering by a blushing negative, said she was 
glad, and hoped that she would not object to oblige her 
by accepting him as a husband, and at the same time 
assured her that nothing could exceed the favourable 
impression she had made on the young gentleman as 
well as on his father. This was all very perplexing. 
Events were crowding into the new sphere in which 
she had entered, and it seemed as if she was losing 
her footing, and was carried on against her will into 
a course of duplicity. Silence was every moment 
binding her, in a certain sense, to her present po- 
sition as Lady Davenanfs daughter, and made a 
subsequent explanation more difficult. She felt it 
absolutely necessary to make an effort to see Joan 
Porter \ yet at that moment her courage to seek that 
interview almost failed her. The hours that had 
elapsed since her arrival in London had displayed 
before her all the attractions oi tlve ^oi\^, ^.xA \Jcv^ 
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promenade in St. James's Park left an impression on 
her mind, if not on her heart, which the knowledge 
she had acquired of its relation to her future destiny 
had not tended to weaken. Everything combined to 
lend an irresistible charm to her present position; 
everything except a sense of security and the ap- 
proval of her conscience. However, the very desire 
to put an end to these painful doubts, and make sure 
of her brilliant prospects, made her feel the necessity 
of bringing the matter to an issue, and at last she 
summoned resolution to ask Lady Davenant if she 
might go and call on her old friends. No objection 
was made on that lady's part. She was expecting 
visits and did not intend to drive out herself that 
day, but said that Rose should take an airing, and 
might go to Paddington as well as anywhere else. 
The coach was ordered after dinner, and a waiting- 
woman appointed to accompany Miss Davenant to 
the cottage where she had spent her childhood and 
her holidays whilst at school. Mrs. Goggle was 
pleased and surprised to see a fine equipage stop at 
her door, and did not at first see who was inside of 
it. But when the young lady sprang out, and run- 
ning into the house, came into the parlour and affec- 
tionately saluted her, she uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, not unmixed with consternation. 

* How is Joan ?* was her visitor's first question. 

^li^ot by any means well, "Mii^^ "Dw^T^ax^.^ \fi»!^ 
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the reverse ; indeed she is exceedingly sick, and has 
not left her bed for several weeks.' 

'I thought there was something amiss that she 
did not come to Richmond. I am so grieved — my 
own dear good Joan. I will go up at once to her, 
Coggy.' 

*Stop a bit, mistress; stop a bit. With whom 
have you come here ?* 

* With Lady Davenant's waiting-woman, and in 
her coach. She carried me away fix)m school yester- 
day and brought me to her house in town.' 

* You had better not go up-stairs then, my dear ; 
and indeed, if I were you, I would get into the coach 
again and go back to where you came from.' 

* Without seeing Joan — my own dear Joan, and 
she so sick too ! What can you be thinking of, 
Coggy?* 

' More than you know of,* was the oracular ans- 
wer. Then, in an emphatic whisper, ' There is some 
one up-stairs !' 

* Mrs. Yates ? 

* Yes, indeed. Miss Davenant, her very self 
There are moments in life when the past and its 

memories, the present and its complications, the 
future and its possibilities, concentrate themselves in 
our minds with a startling clearness and an almost 
intolerable keenness. Such was the instant in which 
Rose or Mary, whichever she was, \ieax^ \!cv^ ^xi- 
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nouncement that the person whom Joan had always 
told her was her mother actually was in the house, 
and that in another instant she should see her. The 
whole importance of this crisis in her fate rushed upon 
her. The very excess of feeling seemed to paralyse 
feeling. She stood for a while motionless, as if on 
the brink of a precipice, with the consciousness that 
the next step she took would lead to safety or de- 
struction. It was still in her power to follow Mrs. 
Goggle's advice; to leave the house, get into the 
coach, where the lady's -maid was waiting for her, 
drive back to Davenant House, assume once for all, 
in heart as in appearance, the position she occupied 
there, and turn a deaf ear to all suggestions to the 
contrary. That was one obvious course, and a tempt- 
ing one to the weak side of a young gurl's heart She 
saw in it a most alluring vista of enjo)nnent and of 
future happiness j nor was it unnatural, under the cir- 
cumstances, that the image of the young gentleman 
who had taken such pains to insure a favourable re- 
ception for the intelligence that had been communi- 
cated to her a few hours ago, should be mixed up in 
that rapid review of the importance of the ensuing 
hour to the whole course of her life. This very fact, 
however, armed her against her own weakness. Truth, 
fidelity, and conscience cried out against the sugges- 
tions of selfishness and vanity, and the influence of a 
recent fancy. With the doubt m \veT V^'ax\.,\l^"^^^^^^'» 
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it could be called a doubt as to her birth, eould she 
at once accept as her mother the gay, the wealthy 
Lady Davenant, and forsake Mrs. Yates in her 
poverty and sorrow? Could she, a Catholic — for 
never had she in her heart denied her faith — throw 
in her lot amongst Protestants, when she still could 
hope to be the child of a Catholic ? No, she would 
not, she could not choose the crown of flowers and 
refuse the crown of thorns. In one of Mrs. Yates's 
letters allusion had been made to this choice once 
offered to a saint. It came to her mind then, as 
so many things do in the course of a minute; she 
thought also of some words she had read in a French 
book at school, and had told Bessie Faurchild she 
would take as her motto, * Fais ce que dois, advienne 
que pourra,' and leaving Mrs. Coggle in a very agi- 
tated state, she slowly but steadily walked up the 
stairs leading to Joan's room. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

JOAN porter's room. 



k 



The door of the sick-chamber was open, and this 
was the picture that met the visitor's eyes. Her dear 
old friend was lying on the bed, with the hue of death 
on her face, a calm holy expression enlightening her 
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plain homely features, and a crucifix in her hands, on 
which her eyes fixed themselves with unspeakable 
love. By her side sat one who had undergone much 
sorrow ; one who, though not old in years, was wan 
and gray-haired ; one dressed in a rusty black dress, 
that hung loosely about her emaciated form. But O, 
that woman's face ! What a strange heavenly beauty 
was shining in its faded lineaments — the beauty of a 
soul that had fought its way to peace through many 
tribulations. Her eyes were the very counterpart of 
the eyes which were at that moment brimming full of 
tears — those of the young girl who stood at the thres- 
hold of that sick chamber. They were the same in 
colour, the same in expression, the same in melting 
tenderness. They looked at each other — that woman 
and that girl. In the pale cheeks of the one a faint 
colour rose, whilst a deep flush overspread the face 
and brow of the other. Joan had glanced at the door, 
and an exclamation burst from her lips. 

* Polly r she cried ; 'your Polly !' 

Mrs. Yates stood up trembling, restrained from 
moving by the timidity of intense feeling. In another 
moment Joan felt her darling's arms round her neck, 
her tears falling on her face, and words of love 
breathed in her ears. 

* Stop, dear, stop,' Joan whispered. * Don't think 
of me now. That's your mother ; kneel, and ask her 
blessing.' 
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Mrs. Yates hid her face in her hands, and prayed 
inwardly for composure. 

Polly — in Joan Porter's room we cannot call her 
Rose — ^again threw her arms round Joan, and said, 

* Are you certain she is my mother ?* 

' Polly, dear, on the crucifix I swear she is,' was 
the old woman's reply, and she laid her shrivelled 
hand on the sacred image. 

The next moment Mrs. Yates was pressing to her 
heart her Mary, and thanking God for her recovered 
treasure. But quickly subduing her emotion, she said, 

' Dear child, you are dressed like the daughter of 
wealthy parents. You have been acknowledged and 
claimed, I hear, by one who believes herself to be 
your mother. Is it from her house you come ?* 

* Yes^ and she is very kind to me. But I never 
felt as if I was her child. And now even if Joan was 
not so sure of it, I know I am yours. I know it, 
mother; I feel it — deep, deep in my heart. O, put 
your hand on my head and bless me. Mother, I love 
you.' 

Who can measure the joy of the woman's heart 
who recovers her child? What must heaven be if 
earth has hours of such ecstasy as filled the soul of 
that mother who, after years of patient endurance, 
had her meed when she heard those words from her 
daughter's lips? But one thought above all others 
was uppermost even then. She subdued her emotion. 

• 
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She looked earnestly at the agitated face of the young 
girl, and said, 

' Mary, you know what it is to be a Catholic in 
this country. You know that I have no home to offer 
you but a poor garret, where I work for my bread since 
I came out of prison. Are you prepared to share my 
poverty — ^to lead the life our Blessed Lord and His 
Holy Mother led on earth, and serve God together in 
a Catholic manner, even unto suffering persecution 
for justice's sake ?' 

There was no mistaking the Ruth-like expression 
with which the answer to this question was given. 

' I am prepared, mother, to live, to suffer, and to 
die with you.* Then she drew from her bosom the 
crucifix which had been to her the visible symbol of 
her faith and the memorial of her absent mother since 
the day when she remembered Joan's first teaching her 
to kiss it Mrs. Yates's tears flowed more freely at the 
sight of that little cross than they had yet done, and for 
a while little was said by any one in that room that 
could be written down ; nothing but prayers and loving 
exclamations, mingled with kisses and broken sobs. 

At last Mrs. Coggle came up-stairs, and with a 
vague sense that something was going on in Joan's 
room to which she did not wish to be a party one way 
or the other, she stood outside the door and said, 

'The lady that is in the coach says it is getting 
late and beginnmg to rain, and wishes Miss Davenant 
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to know that her mamma will be soon wanting her at 
home.' 

This message broke the charm of the first moments 
of recognition, and awoke Mrs. Yates and her daugh- 
ter to the difficulties of their position. Neither of 
them had the shadow of a doubt as to the fact of their 
relationship, but how to establish it, how to state it to 
Lady Davenant, how to act if she refused to listen to 
them, was beyond their power at that moment to con- 
ceive. They were, in truth, three very helpless crea- 
tures — a poor dying woman, a friendless one just 
liberated from a long imprisonment, and one who 
three days before was a mere schoolgirl. 

* Must I go? must I leave you, mother? I will do 
what you tell me.' 

Mrs. Yates thought, or rather prayed, for a mo- 
ment, and then said, ' I know not how to proceed, 
save by simply speaking the truth, and leaving to God 
the rest I know but of one fnend in the world who 
would, perhaps, help me to convince Lady Davenant. 
That is Sir Mark Le Grange, by whose means, through 
dear Joan's recourse to him, I got out of prison. 

Mary, for so we must now call her, blushed at the 
mention of Sir Mark's name. She had told Mrs. 
Yates of her removal from school to London and of 
the kindness of Lady Davenant, but had not adverted 
to an incident of the last eventful days which might 
have made her feel as if some soil oi ^^iciv&c^ besides 
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that of a wealthy parentage had been made by her 
child. 

* Have you courage/ Mrs. Yates asked, ' to go back 
to Lady Davenant and tell her the whole truth ?' 

* More courage than to spend another day in her 
house without doing so. Perhaps she will be quite 
willing to give me up to you when she hears what no 
one has yet told her.' 

* I did write to her more than once,' Joan said in 
a feeble voice. * It took me many hours each time, 
and a heavy postage besides. But my letters never 
do reach them as they are written to.' 

This was not very unaccountable, considering the 
peculiarities of Joan's spelling and her ideas of geo- 
graphy. The letters to Lady Davenant had been 
directed to * Mount Pellew, beyond seas,' and were, 
no doubt, lying at some post-office in a seaport town 
of France or Belgium. 

* If Lady Davenant should be angry, and refuse 
to believe or examine into what I shall tell her, how 
shall I act, dear mother?' 

*You must then be patient and wait, my loved 
one. I have a firm trust that God will make manifest 
the truth, so that we shall not be for ever parted. 
My Mary, I would offer, when once truth and justice 
are satisfied by a statement of the real facts to that 
good lady, to resign you to her, if such should b^ Vw^et 
wish and yours. But I date tiol do ^.o^ tot A»\3sss^ 
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that the interests of your soul would be in danger. 
She can give you everything this world can bestow. 
For a few years she can make, your life a round of 
pleasure, but when this brief space of time is passed, 
what will wealth and pleasure then avail? O my 
child, what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?' 

* Mother, my mind is made up. Nothing but force 
or your own commands shall keep me apart from you. 
You know I have loved you since I could speak, and 
that I have never believed I was Lady Davenant's 
daughter/ 

* She will be as bad as the woman who wanted to 
cut the child in two,' Joan ejaculated, 'if she does not 
give you back to your own mother, and she just come 
out of prison ! Tell her a dying woman says so.* 

* No, no, dear Joan,' Mrs. Yates whispered. * Judge 
not hardly of her ; she may well struggle against the 
truth that takes away from her her life's joy.' 

' I don't think one bit that she cares that much 
about Polly. Why did she not come from France long 
ago for to see her, if she had a mother's heart ? But 
God forgive her and me too, if I am wanting in charity. 
But you see, Mrs. Yates, I have had to fight a battle 
with her all through, though she did not know it.' 

Another knock, and Mrs. Goggle's voice at the 
door startled them all. This time she put in her head 
ajad said^ 
*The lady in the coach is lia\£ demenXedmtK im- 
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patience ; she says her lady will be out of her mind if 
she is not at home in time to dress her for the play.' 

Roused by this second warning, Mrs. Yates and 
her daughter rose hastily. 

* See, my child,* the former said, ' this is a letter I 
wrote last night to Lady Davenant Give it to her at 
a favourable moment, and await what she will say. If 
she shows herself willing to examine into the truth of 
what I have written, and is not angered by it, then 
show her this medallion, which contains my picture 
when I was about your present age. The likeness to 
yourself is so great that I think it would carry con- 
viction to any mind fairly inclined.' 

' And tell her,' Joan added, * that a Christian wo- 
man, now on her death-bed, is ready to take her oath 
before she goes to meet her Judge that you are Mary 
Yates, whom we always called Polly.' 

Thus armed, thus instructed, and thus blest by two 
anxious loving hearts, Mary went her way. The waiting- 
woman was loud in her complaints of the length of the 
visit, and expressed fears of her mistress's displeasure. 
Lady Davenant was indeed seated at her toilet table 
when they arrived, and company waiting in the draw- 
ing-room to accompany her to the play. She did not, 
however, show any ill-humour to her dear Rose, and 
asked if she would like to accompany her to the theatre. 
But when she prayed to be excused on the scot^ ^^l-^ 
headache, which was indeed no couTi\«d€\^.^€cka't^'^^^ 
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consented to her staying at home, and advised her to 
lie down and entertain herself with the translation of 
the great Cyrusy Mdlle. de Scudery's last romance. 

' To-morrow/ she added, ' I am to sit early for my 
picture, and then shall have twenty visits to return. 
You are paler than when you went out to-day,* she re- 
marked. 'The air of Paddington has done you no 
good. If your complexion is habitually so pale, you 
must wear rouge. I will show you myself how to put 
it on. Poor little Rose,' she said, kissing her forehead, 
*we must make you a damask rose — not so poor a 
white one as you look to-day.' 

All this was very kind ; but fresh from the atmo- 
sphere of Joan's room, Mary Yates felt an emotion of 
joy at the thought that this gay and lovely lady, amiable 
and charming as she was, was not her mother. 

It was not till the next day was far advanced that 
an opportunity offered for the performance of the duty 
which she had to discharge. When at last she found 
herself alone with Lady Davenant, each occupied with 
some light fancy work, she said to herself, * Now or 
never ; it must be done / and drawing Mrs. Yates's let- 
ter from her bosom, she presented it to her with these 
words : 

' Madam, a lady whom I saw yesterday at Padding- 
ton begged me to give this letter into your hands. It 
conta.ms somewhat' of great consequence to you, dear 
lady, and to my poor self. Will you it2ii \\.Y 
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' Good Heavens, child ! What's the matter ? Your 
heart seems very full Tears ! Poor little soul ! What 
can it be all about ?' 

' You will know, dear madam, when you have read 
that letter.' 

Lady Davenant broke the seal and glanced at the 
signature. 

* Mary Yates ! that is the name of the widow of 
poor George Yates ! Sir Mark Le Grange told me yes- 
terday she was released from prison through his efforts. 
How came you to have been charged with this letter, 
Rose ?' 

* Read it, madam, and you will see how nearly it 
concerns me.' 

* Concerns you ? I should like to know what can 
concern a child like you, except some new trinkets, or 
a schoolfellow's visit By the way, when will your 
friend Bessie Fairchild's holidays begin ? 

' O madam, do read the letter.' A burst of tears 
accompanied the words. 

With more curiosity than any other feeling. Lady 
Davenant began to read. 

' It is no doubt, she thought, a petition for assist- 
ance. Sir Mark said she was destitute. Most gladly 
will I give it, for I have often felt troubled at the fate 
of those poor people.' 

In no ill-disposed mood she perused Mx^, X'^^^'s^ 
appeal. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE mother's appeal. 

Mrs. Yates's letter to Lady Davenant was as 
follows : 

' Madam and honoured Cousin, — My name and parent- 
age are not unknown to you, for the husband whom it hath 
pleased the Almighty some years back to take from me was 
Mr. George Yates, a nephew of the late Mr. Mordaunt. He 
hath often spoken to me in our happy bygone days of your kind 
behaviour towards him when he had the honour of meeting you 
at his uncle's house. Your ladyship is no doubt aware of the 
motives which induced Mr. Mordaunt to banish from his pre- 
sence one whom he had once fondly regarded, and who had 
committed no fault in his eyes except that which he could not 
omit without imperilling his soul. His subsequent marriage to 
one of the same faith as himself enhanced and confirmed this 
displeasure, and no reconciliation between them was ever effected. 
Whilst lamenting this estrangement, my husband often rejoiced 
that his uncle, for whom he entertained the most affectionate 
sentiments, though conscientious differences had parted them 
from each other, enjoyed the society and the filial care of so 
good a kinswoman as your ladyship. 

* My own history has been marked by a number of successive 
troubles, beginning with my husband's declining health, sud- 
denly aggravated by a hasty flight beyond seas on the night of 
the Fire of London, and his death two years afterwards in an 
obscure village of France. But, madam, that hasty flight, caused 
by the dangers which accrued to recusants in consequence of the 
suspicion which fell at that time on Catholics, of having been 
concerned in a plot to bring about that great public calamity, 
was the cause of another heavy grief to me. I was forced to 
leave in London our little daughter, then only three weeks old. 
One Mrs. Coggle, well known to your ladyship, received her 
from me on that memorable night, and Joan Porter, her servant 
and a humble friend of my family, promised me to be a good 
friend to my poor child, and that promise "Vias "beetv \\^ V^^\.. 
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But, madam, here is the strange part of the story. On the same 
night, after I had left the house, it was permitted by Divine Pro- 
vidence that another infant, rather by accident than through de- 
sign, was left on their hands ; and subsequently a dispute arose 
between Mrs. Coggle and her servant as to which of the two 
children was mine, the other having been thrown out of a win- 
dow of a house which is supposed to have been Davenant 
House. 

* When, after my husband's death, I returned to London, at 
first I could not discover whither the good woman who had 
charge of my child had removed; but meeting by accident in the 
streets Joan Porter, she gave me their address, and in a some- 
what urgent manner pressed me to lose no lime in claiming my 
little girl. I was in as great a hurry to do so as she could be, 
and said I should go to the house that day as soon as I had dis- 
charged a trust that had been committed to me by one to whom 
I had great obligations. In the performance of this sacred duty 
I fell into the hands of the pursuivants, and was thrown into 
prison, where I remained ten long years, during the first three 
of which I had no means of informing Joan Porter where I was. 
At last a message reached her, and from time to time she sent 
me tidings of my daughter. Then I learnt that, agaihst her will 
and constant protestation, Mrs. Coggle had given your ladyship 
to understand that my little Mary was the child which had been 
saved from the fire at Davenant House, and brought to her house 
by a poor neighbour, and never told you that, on the same night, 
I left my child with her, or given you an opportunity of speak- 
ing with Joan, who would have told you that the infant whose 
parents were unknown had died on her knees at the age of about 
two years, after having been conditionally baptised. I accuse 
not Mrs. Goggle's motives, or question her belief in what she 
asserted; yet I doubt if she would take her oath of it, as Joan 
Porter, who is now near unto death, will readily do, that the 
young girl you look upon as your own daughter, and have taken 
into your house as Rose Davenant, is no other than my own 
child, Mary Yates. 

' This, madam, is the plain unvarnished statement which I 
place before you ; weigh it carefully before God, and may He 
guide you to a right conclusion I You have played a generous 
mother's part towards this child. You have been at the pains 
and expense of her maintenance and edwcaAxow, ^xA, >H>^'2fci5k. 
requiring more absolute proofe lYvaiv s\iOcv ^^ %"a5C\^^^ -^jo^aV^^ssX, 
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you have taken her to your bosom. For my part, I have none 
to offer which the law would admit of, even if an all but out- 
lawed and very poor creature could gain a hearing. It is one 
woman's word against another; it is one fond and yearning mo- 
ther's heart pleading against another as fond and yearning per- 
haps as her own. In the world's estimation I should be acting 
a kind part towards her whom you call Rose, and who is my 
Mary, if I was to leave her in your ladyship's hands without a 
struggle to regain her, and withdraw myself to some shelter, so 
as to be never heard of again. But neither towards God, nor 
towards you, nor towards her, should I thus discharge my duty. 
This is not the only world we have to think of. Life is short 
and eternity long. We have each but one soul, and what can 
a man give in exchange for his soul ? What will it avail us to 
ha;ve gained the whole world should we lose it, and fail in thrft 
for which we were created ? 

* Believing, as I do most firmly, that this young girl is my 
daughter, I have no choice left but on my knees. Lady Davenant, 
to beseech you to* restore her to me. She is willing to share 
my poverty, and I have that to share with her which is beyond 
all earthly treasures. Do you think that one situated as I am 
would try to take your child from you, if she was not convinced 
that it is her own that she asks for ? O, dear honoured lady, look 
at the picture which, when you have perused this, will be placed 
in your hands. It was an exact likeness of me before age and 
sorrow had changed my appearance. See if it does not bear a 
striking conformity to her who is Rose to you and Mary to me. 
Come, then, and hear from Joan Porter's dying lips her solemn 
asseveration of what I assert. Mrs. Goggle will not, I think, 
venture on her oath to deny it, and then you will decide. Believe 
me, with a veryfuU heart and tender feelings towards one who has 
loved and befriended that child whom I believe to be my own, 

' Your ladyship's humble and obedient servant, 

'Mary Yates.' 

Lady Davenanfs colour had risen whilst she read 
this letter. When she had finished it, she said in a 
cold manner : 

* Do you yourself think that you are this person's 
daughter, and not mine ?' 
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*I do, madam; because Joan Porter, from the 
earliest time I can remember, told me I was Mrs. 
Yates*s child.* 

Lady Davenant started. 

* Indeed ; and why was I not told so ?* 

*Mrs. Goggle said the contrary; and when you 
came to fetch me, and no doubt was expressed by 
yourself or Mrs. Dimple that I was your daughter, I 
had not courage to speak. I did not know if it would 
be right to do so.* 

* Where is the picture this letter speaks of?* 
After looking at it fixedly, and then at the down- 
cast face before her, Lady Davenant's eyes filled with 
tears. 

* It is a horrid disappointment,' she exclaimed. 
'And it's so hard upon you,' she added; *such a 
change in your prospects.' 

* It would be very hard indeed, if I was not al- 
lowed to love you still,' Mary Yates said, and burst 
into tears. 

There was more tenderness in the embrace that 
followed this speech than in any caress hitherto ex- 
changed between her and Lady Davenant 

The rest of the evening passed uneasily for both 
of them. They did not speak farther of the subject 
that was uppermost in their minds, and to speak of 
anything else seemed impossible. 

Lad/ Davenant never closed \vet ^-^^^ ^^sc>s\^'^^ 
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night, and went through a variety of emotions and 
phases of feeling. At first she felt discomposed, even 
angry, and inclined to treat Mrs. Yates's statement 
with contempt, and said to herself that Joan Porter, 
whoever she was, might be a half-witted simpleton. 
But still she could not but see that Mrs. Yates's letter 
was not that of an impostor or a fool, and the like- 
ness between her portrait and Rose was too remark- 
able to be overlooked. It had indeed always struck 
her that there was not the slightest resemblance be- 
tween her and any one of her own family ; and when 
she came to think of it, she was not only very much 
like Mrs. Yates's picture, but there was something in 
the expression of her countenance which strongly re- 
minded her of George Yates. The more she dwelt 
on the coincidences the case presented, the less could 
she doubt as to the facts they pointed to. The first 
effect of this dawning conviction was to irritate her 
usually smooth temper. All sorts of unamiable and 
angry feelings rose in her mind. 

*Very well, be it so. I have been cruelly de- 
ceived, and I shall have nothing more to say to any 
of them. If this ungrateful girl prefers to be the 
daughter of an obscure recusant, to the position that 
was destined for her, she may please herself; I shall 
not stand in the way.' 

In this mood she tried to compose herself to sleep, 
bat in vain. From under her p\\\ow ^Vi^ X.00V. M.t^. 
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Yates's letter, and by the aid of the rusWight again 
read it through. There were words in it that seemed 
written in fiery characters : * AVhat shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ? Life and eternity, heaven 
and hell/ Those were thoughts which she had put 
away from her, which .she had never suffered her mind 
to dwell on since the days when she had learnt the 
catechism at her mother's knee. Had that mother 
prayed in heaven, and obtained that an angel mes- 
senger should be sent that night to her child ? Like 
so many in those days. Lady Davenant had been bap- 
tised a Catholic, and brought up one till her mother 
died. Afterwards she had conformed to the times; 
never occupied herself much with religion ; hardened 
her heart against occasional flashes of remorse or de- 
sire for better things, and so lived on in careless un- 
concern. But that night a sudden change — one of 
those sudden revolutions which sometimes come over 
a soul, upheaving the memories of the past, and 
throwing a strange light on the future — took place 
within her. It so happened that Sir Mark Le Grange, 
a good man in his way, had spoken to her the day 
before of that very Mary Yates, in a way which he 
little dreamed would make upon her the impression 
which it did. He happened to be the person who, 
through some friends, Joan P<»ter had contrived to 
interest in behalf of the neglected and fot^Q!<.l^^ ^^- 
soncT. It was to his effoils l\vaX.\vet t€^^^.^^>^2^^^^^=^ 
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owing. He was pleased with his achievement, and 
liked to talk of it ^ These poor Prists/ he had said 
to Lady Davenanty ^ are strange people. As a magis- 
trate I had frequent access to that Mrs. Yates, pre- 
vious to her release. Upon my word, madam, she 
surprised me. One would have thought she was in 
possession of some great secret happiness, her counte- 
nance was so serene and contented. Catholics have, 
I take it, strange ideas with regard to sufferings, 
which help to confirm them in their recusancy. This 
lady told me that if she had not had a child, and 
therefore a duty to perform in the world, she should 
have asked no better than to spend the remainder of 
her life in gaol ; and I believe she was speaking the 
truth. I never met with a woman of a more forcible 
■and at the same time sweet a spirit.' 

These words, which did not make much impres- 
sion on Lady Davenant at the time, returned to her 
recollection during the sleepless hours of the long 
night. They confirmed her belief in Mrs. Yates's 
statement, and awakened thoughts of what her own 
life had been during all the years that patient captive 
had spent in prison. The more she dwelt on this 
contrast, the more deeply it afiected her. Grace was 
at work in a heart long closed to its influence. Under 
the gilded canopy of a bed which was wetted with 
her tears, a new life was beginning for Lady Davenant 
Faint as the first morning light a&tx a daxV xv^^\^V^;^x. 
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gleam of faith shone on her souL If the pale watcher 
by Joan Porter's sick couch could have seen her try- 
ing to piay, she would have felt repaid for all she 
had suffered. Could she have* seen the progress and 
end of what was begun that night, how deep would 
have been her joy ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

ROSEMARY. 



Early in the morning a loud knock was heard at the 
door of Mrs. Coggle's house, and when it was opened 
a person stepped in, whom she admitted without any 
mark or question. He knew his way up-stairs, and 
went at once into the room where Joan was Ijring. 
Mrs. Yates had arranged a little altar, and prepared,, 
as well as under the circumstances was possible, for 
the reception of Him who was coming to visit and 
bless His aged servant Joan had made an effort to 
sit up in her bed, and a gleam of joy lighted up her 
features when the priest came in. She lifted up her 
feeble hand and made the sign of the cross. After de- 
positing the Blessed Sacrament on the little altar, he 
bent over the dying woman to, hear her whispered 
confession. It was a short one, for he had seen her 
two days before. After pvm?^\v« i^^O\LNi^^Ti^V^^^^ 
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adding a few fervent words of consolation, when the 
door of the room was gently opened, and two per- 
sons with their faces veiled came in, and knelt behind 
the curtain at the foot of the bed. Mrs. Yates gave 
an anxious glance at the priest, and then at Joan, 
who was absorbed in prayer, and had not noticed 
the entrance of these strangers. He stood still an 
instant, as if hesitating how to act; then crossing 
the room, he said, in a low voice, to the two kneeling 
persons, 

* Are you both Catholics ?* 

One of those he thus addressed lifted up her veil, 
and looking at him with streaming eyes, answered, 

* O Father Levison, I am one, though unworthy 
of the name. It was you who instructed me for my 
first communion ; and this child, whether she is mine 
or no, is a child of the Church : suffer us, I beseech 
you, to remain here.' 

The priest bowed his head in token of assent; 
and after kneeling an instant before the Blessed Sa- 
crament, he carried it to Joan. She received her 
Lord as those receive Him who through life have 
always looked forward to death as the messenger of 
God's love. Her homely features were lighted up 
with an expression of strange beauty, a look of un- 
utterable joy beamed in her dying eyes, a smile ho- 
vered on her lips, and for a while she remained silent 
and motionless in communion m\li Viet God. Not a 
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sound disturbed the stillness of the chamber, where 
at that moment many ardent prayers were addressed 
to Him whose nearness was felt by all present Joan 
herself was the first to speak. She called the priest, 
and said, 

* I am very happy, Father, but very, very weak. 
Do you think that lady will come? I was praying 
just now not to die before I could speak to her.' 

' If you mean Lady Davenant, I think she is here/ 
he answered. * It will be well that you should bear 
witness before her and Mrs. Yates to the fact that so 
nearly concerns them. They have both been present 
during your communion. I will call them to your side.' 

A moment afterwards the two mothers whose his- 
tories had been so strangely connected, and the young 
girl whom each had looked upon as her child, stood 
by Joan Porter's side. Mrs. Goggle placed herself 
behind them, in a state of painful bewilderment. She 
was broken-hearted at Joan's condition; remorseful at 
her long neglect of her faith, which the solemn act 
she had just witnessed had revived in her heart; dis- 
tressed at a few words that Lady Davenant had said 
to her before she had entered the sick chamber, im- 
plying that she had been deceived; to which was su- 
peradded a vague sense that her conduct in all that 
business had not been irreproachable, and that Joan 
might, after all, have been the best informed on thft 
subject. 
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It was with intense emotion that the witnesses of 
that scene, in which they were all so deeply interested, 
saw Father Levison place in Joan's hands the crucifix, 
which she devoutly kissed, and then breathlessly lis- 
tened to the words she uttered in a feeble but distinct 
voice. 

* As I hope to be saved, and as I am about for to 
appear before my God, I do say, and am sure of it, 
that this child on whom I lay my hand is the one 
Mrs. Yates left in my arms on the night of the Fire of 
London, and I pray God she may be restored to her.' 

After a brief and solemn pause, which followed 
this declaration. Lady Davenant came forward, and, 
taking Joan's hand, she said, 'After reading Mrs. 
Yates's statement, I was well-nigh convinced of what 
you have now affirmed. Since I have seen her in this 
room, by the side oi—her daughter, for such I must 
now call her — no doubt can remain. Mrs. Goggle's em- 
barrassed replies to my questions and your testimony 
were scarce needed to assure me of the truth.* 

Joan feebly pressed the hand that held hers, and 
sighed as if a heavy load was removed from her heart. 
There was another pause, during which Mrs. Yates 
passed her arm round her daughter's waist, and drew 
her close to herself, and Mrs. Goggle left the room, 
puzzled as to her own position at that moment, and 
ready to accuse or defend herself as would please 
every one most Lady Davenaivt "wa^ ^\.\\\ Vv.o\d\x\^ 
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Joan's hand, and seemed unwilling to move. Bending 
over her, she whispered in a trembling voice, * The 
other child — my child, Joan ! She died, then ?* 

*Yes, my lady. Her little soul went to heaven 
white from its baptism, and here, under my pillow — 
get out that little parcel, Polly, and give it to the lady.' 

With trembling hands. Lady Davenant opened the 
parcel, a mass of delicate silken and very fair hair met 
her sight 

The mother's heart was wakened then. She pressed 
it to her lips and to her bosom, and bedewed it with 
her tears. It was what she could well imagine her 
child's hair to have been. 

* God bless you !' she said to Joan. ' Pray for me.' 
And then whispered to the priest as she left the room, 
* I would fain be reconciled. Father. Take me where 
I can confess, and at your feet promise to lead hence- 
forward a Catholic life.' 

She kept her word. Sudden had been the work of 
conversion in her soul, but it proved a lasting one — 
one of those rare mu-acles of grace which occur now 
and then to teach us never to doubt the power of 
prayer. She had been hard and cold and worldly for 
many years, no refreshing dew had moistened her soul ; 
no light from heaven had shone on her path. Many 
there are who feed on husks, because they have missed 
the road to their father's house. She, that a!^T^ax^\^^3c^ 
heartless woman, had found lYit 'w^.'^ \.o \\.^^\.^^^ , "^s^Si. 
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with it the lost treasures of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
She forgave the poor woman who had scarcely con- 
sciously deceived her, and provided for her old age. 
Sweetly and urgently she invited Mrs. Yates to her 
house, pleading for a share in her child's affection. 
Mrs. Yates accepted the offer for a time. Father Leve- 
son having urged it upon her as the greatest benefit 
that could be conferred on the new convert. It was 
with a full heart and streaming eyes that she placed 
her daughter's hand in Lady Davenant's and said, 

*You have a claim on her equal to mine, sweet 
lady. She shall no more be called Rose or Mary, but 
Rose-Mary ; and may she repay you, if only one half 
of the goodness you have shown her !* 

Davenant House soon possessed a little secret 
chapel, which became a frequent resort for Catholics. 
Many Masses were said in it for the repose of the soul 
of Joan Porter, who breathed her last a few hours 
after that communion which had been the means of 
Lady Davenant's conversion. Rosemary wept bitterly 
for her old friend. Not all the love of her two mothers 
consoled her for a time for the loss of one who had 
truly been a parent to her. After her death, the virtues 
of this humble servant of God became yet more appa- 
rent than in life, and some affirmed that she died in 
the odour of sanctity. Lady Davenant placed a me- 
morial of her in the same place where, at the foot of 
the Cruci6x, was enshrined ftve ia\i \a\\ o^ \K^ dvlld 
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who had died on her knees. In this hidden sanctuary 
Mrs. Yates poured forth many prayers that the time 
night come when, withdrawing herself entirely from 
the world, she might resume that life of silent contem- 
plation and prayer which she had learnt to prize during 
her long imprisonment. 

One day, towards the close of the year, Lady Da- 
venant received a letter which, after she had read it, 
she gave with a smile to Mrs. Yates. 

' Dear friend,' she said, * the ways of Providence 
are passing strange ! What would have naturally 
wrecked many a hope of the sort will prove, I think, a 
stepping-stone to a happy issue.' This enigmatical 
speech was explained by the letter which follows : 

* Honoured and dear Madam, — You are well aware how 
strongly my desires were set on the union which had been treated 
of between us, and how greatly confirmed they were, which 
were so strong already, by the sight of your amiable and accom- 
plished daughter, who unites in herself all that birth, parentage, 
and personal merit of person and of mind can be desired or ima- 
gined. I may add, that my son was likewise so impressed with 
admiration and a very tender sentiment of esteem for the young 
lady, with whom he had the happiness of conversing at some 
length on the day when we were kindly entertained in your 
house, that he would have thought himself the happiest of men 
to have obtained her hand and merited your approbation. But 
in this world the best feelings of our nature, and even the gene- 
rosity of youthful ardour in what touches conscience, sometimes 
militates against the best-contrived schemes and blights the 
fairest hopes. 

* Madam, it is with the deepest regret I find that, whereas 
I have always judged it to be my duty to conform to the reli^oxs. 
by law established in this kingdom, as sw^cv^xvX. iot ^sx?^ Ovtv^- 
tian man, and the most convemeivt iox «l dLuXXSvjX ^xsJo^^'i'^ ^a*^ '^'^^^ 
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resdm — ^in which sentiments I know you concur with me — my 
SOB; now that he has come of age, refuses to do so, and — ^with 
a fumtical attachment to the worship of the Church of Rome, 
wherein he was educated by a mother, of which her religion was 
the only defect — persists in his recusancy, and writes to me from 
abroad, that although he never met with any one he admired or 
could love so well as Miss Davenant, he will neither conceal 
his sentiments nor marry one who is not Catholic. I have by 
letter reasoned with him, but in vain. He allies the interests 
of his conscience and the importance of his soul in comparison 
with the world's fortune, and by many virtuous reasons seeks to 
justify an undutiful resolve. At the same time, he is so good 
and tender a son, and owes so much to a mother whose memory 
I likewise worship, that I find it difficult to speak harshly of his 
conduct ; and if he chooses to lead a private life, and many one 
of his own religion, I cannot quarrel with him, though my pa- 
ternal affection grieves at his resolution. Your daughter will 
find many suitors more noble, more wealthy, than my poor son, 
but none who, but for this untoward circumstance, would have 
devoted his life more faithfully to her service and happiness. 

' I remain, dear and honoured madam, your faithfiil, humble, 
and obedient servant, 

* Mark Le Grange, Bart.* 

* Dear cousin/ Lady Davenant said, when Mrs. 
Yates returned to her this letter, * Mary Yates will 
have the same portion that was promised with Rose 
Davenant. So I think this good gentleman will be 
satisfied to receive our little recusant as his daughter- 
in-law; and if you had seen the sudden admiration his 
son conceived for Rose-Mary, and her good opinion 
of him in return, you would anticipate, as I do, that 
when these young people become acquainted with 
their reciprocal sentiments regarding their souls' wel- 
fiure and God's Holy Church, they will be overjoyed 
tmd ready to /uJfil the contract pass^\>^VwVxx.^\xWa3:V 
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and myself. Ah, dear friend, if this marriage takes 
place, you and I will seek together other nuptials, and 
end our lives in a diflferent manner from what we 
should have forecasted on the night of the Fire of 
London T 

Six months afterwards Mary Yates was united to 
the son and heir of Sir Mark Le Grange, and her two 
mothers entered the convent of Poor Clares at Grave- 
lines — Mrs. Yates with the sober and deep devotion 
of a long tried and delayed vocation, Lady Davenant 
with the ardent fervour of one who loved much, be- 
cause she had to make up to the Heart of our Divine 
Lord for years of cold neglect and sinful estrangement. 
They ran henceforward a close and devout race in the 
narrow path of Christian perfection. They were lovely 
in their lives, and in their deaths they were not divided. 
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A STORY OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. 



[The incident which forms the subject ofthe following pages 
is related in M. de la Place's 'Pieces int^ressantes et peii 
connues pour servir ^I'Histoire et k la Litt^rature.* The letter 
of the Marechal de Villars is textually reproduced, and the de- 
scription given of M. de P 's character, sentiments, and 

conduct is in strict accordance with the particulars contained in 
the above-mentioned narrative.] 



In one of the largest and most aristocratic-looking 
houses of the town of Calais, a few friends were as- 
sembled round the dinner-table in the month of Sep- 
tember of the year 1709. Madame de St Lo, the 
mistress ofthe house, was doing the honours with that 
liveliness of manner and agreeable flow of conversa- 
tion peculiar to the French nation. Her guests were 
for the most part military men, belonging to the gar- 
rison of Calais. Some of them had been the friends 
of her late husband ; a brave young officer, ^\sa V^;^^ 
died a few yeaxs before, in lYve ftowtt ol\v\^ ^%^«k ^'^^ 
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battle of Blenheim. Many striking anecdotes were 
related that day of the campaigns in which these 
gentlemen had been engaged, under Turenne and 
Boufflers, Villars and Vendome. The expressive and 
keenly intelligent face of the young hostess evinced 
the deep interest which she took in these warlike 
reminiscences. Her eyes, which had the brilliancy, 
the softness, and the power which only belong * to a 
dark eye in woman,' alternately * flashed with fire, or 
melted into tenderness,' as the terrible and touching 
scenes to which war gives rise were described by men 
who had fought by the side of the husband whom she 
had mourned with the brave sorrow of a soldier's 
wife. 

When the death of her young hero was announced 
to her, like the widow of one who, in our days, fell as 
the Crusaders of old, fighting for the holiest of causes, 
she snatched her infant son to her bosom, and, whilst 
bathing his cheek with her tears, exclaimed, *And 
you, too, shall be a soldier !' 

She had been brought up in the love of military 
glory ; every pulsation of her heart, every fibre in her 
frame responded to the theme. Her father and her 
brothers, as well as her husband, had been in the 

army; and her uncle, the gallant Comte de P , 

was one of the most distinguished officers in Mardchal 

Villars' regiment. She had sat on his knee in her 

childhood, and listened Cot \iOMi^ X.o%<&\?evet \q» \\\^ 
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stories of Bayard and Duguesclin; and she was always 
promising her little son, that when peace was made, 
and his great-uncle returned to Calais, he too should 
hear the same tales from his lips, and learn what a 
French soldier can do for his king and his country. 

* There was a knock at the door, mother,' whis- 
pered the child, who was sitting next her at table. 
She did not attend to him, for at that moment one of 
the elderly officers by her side was giving an animated 
description of an engagement in which he had taken 
part under the walls of Namur. In a moment, how- 
ever, a servant came in, and said to her in a low voice, 

* Madame, will you be good enough to come for an 
instant into the parlour?' She looked up with some 
astonishment, and saw by his face that it was for a 
matter of importance he had thus summoned her ; 
and, making a hasty apology to her guests, she rose 
and went into the drawing-room. The candles had 
not yet been brought in, and it was only by the light 
of the blazing logs in the fireplace that she saw a man 
sitting on one of the couches, with his face buried in 
his hands. She turned to the servant who had opened 
the door for her, and said, * Who is it ? but before he 
had had time to answer, the stranger raised his head. 

* Good heavens !' she exclaimed. * Is it possible ! Can 
it be you, dearest uncle?' She came nearer, and 
when she did so, the person she addressed ^\oci^\i:^\ 
but when she wished to throw \\eT^e\l \tv\.o \v\^ ^x\ci&'k 
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he folded them across his breast, and said, in a low 
and feeble voice : 

*Yes, I am that uncle you loved, and have not 
seen for so many years. I am the man who, forty 
years ago, was an ensign in one of the first regiments 
of France, and after many glorious exploits and ar- 
duous labours, reached the rank of colonel in that 
same regiment ; who was esteemed by his comrades, 
and honoured with the confidence of his generals. I 
am that man.' 

There was something so cold, so unnatural in the 
manner of speaking, something so livid in the face, 
and so haggard in the expression of the Count, that 
his niece felt unable to utter a word, but kept gazing 
upon him with a silent, breathless anxiety. 

*• I have come,' he said at last, * to ask you for a 
bed to-night in your house, and, above all things, that 
you will not let any one know of my arrival' 

* But, for God's sake,' cried Madame de St. Lo, in 
a painful state of agitation, ^ what has happened to 
you, my dear, dear uncle? Why do you look so 
strangely at me ? Are you ill ?' 

* I am very tired.' 

These words, simple as they were, had been uttered 
in a manner which deeply affected Madame de St Lo. 
She burst into tears. 

' Try to be calm, Eugenie. I cannot talk to you 
now/ said M. de P . 'Ton\ono7« -^ovx^rJ^VTvo^ 
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all. In the mean time, let your servants show me to 
a room in some obscure comer of your house, and do 
you return to your guests and entertain them as well 
as you can/ 

Madame de St. Lo felt constrained to obey him \ 
and with the control over her own feelings which she 
derived from her natural strength of character, and 
the instinctive consciousness that something of more 
than common importance was at stake on this occa- 
sion, she disguised her emotion, and behaved during 
the rest of the evening as if nothing had happened to 
agitate and disturb her. Some of the more observant 
of her guests perceived a change in her countenance 
when she returned to the dining-room, and though she 
joined in conversation much in the same way as usual, 
that the smile which was wont to illuminate at times 
her pensive face was not seen there again that 
evening. 

It was an inexpressible relief to her when all the 
company took their departure, and she could withdraw 
to her own room. She felt the need of collecting her 
bewildered thoughts, and going over again in her own 
mind the details of that brief and painful interview. 
But it was in vain she tried to form some conjecture 
as to the cause of her uncle's strange words and man- 
ner j and when she fell asleep, her rest was disturbed 
by continual dreams, in which she still be\ve,\ji. Vs®» 
dejected and haggard face, T\\e XieiRX. TCLCiTt&ss% ^^ 
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awoke early, and on being told that M. de P had 

been up some time, she hastened to the drawing-room, 
and sent to beg that he would come and speak to 
her. 

When M. de P came into the room, she 

thought him looking just as pale and ill as the preced- 
ing day ; but the expression of his face was less rigid, 
and his manner more natural, though still cold and 
formal. Feeling it impossible to endure any longer 
this suspense, and clasping her hands together she 
said, * My dear uncle, for God's sake, tell me at once 
what has brought you here, and- why your coming is 
to be kept a secret* 

* Eugenie, I will tell you the truth, though it will 
make you despise, and perhaps hate, me. But hence- 
forward it is not for such a one as I to shrink from 
shame ; the days are gone by for that ; I must inure 
myself to bear it' 

* Shame !' murmured Madame de St Lo, with an 
incredulous but nervous smile. 

*Do not smile,' said M. de P , covering his 

eyes with his hand ; * but listen to me as calmly as 
you can. What I said just now is true. I have be- 
lied the whole of my past life. I have become that 
thing which for more than forty years I had looked 
upon with unutterable scorn ; I have proved myself a 
coward.' 

* This is painful jesting,' exdaSmtd'^sA^Tcv^ ^i.^'^x^ 
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Lo, with a heightened colour, and in an agitated tone 
of voice. 

*It is no jest; said M. de P . 'Thank God 

that you cannot hear without emotion what, neverthe- 
less, must be told. Thank God for what you will • 
suffer when you know the whole truth. Eugenie, I 
was bom in this old city, which our ancestors have so 
many times valiantly defended. I belong to a family 
whose honour has never known a stain. I have gone 
through ten campaigns, and fought thirteen battles. 
I led the forlorn hope at Lille ; was wounded at Stein- 
kirk ; and left for dead at Ramillies. For forty years 
I never knew what fear was. O my God ! I called ^ 
that courage ! I treated with withering contempt the 
least sign of weakness in others. Heaven forgive me ! 
They are avenged now. Three days ago I received 
the order to defend with a hundred men an important 
post near the village of Malplaquet. Never had the 
sight of danger caused my heart to beat faster ; never • 
had I felt the slightest emotion on the field of battle : 
but that day for the first time the strange dreadful 
faintness which men call fear came upon me. It was 
new ; it took me by surprise. God only knows if at 
that moment I was mad or only bewildered. It 
matters not ; I fled. The old soldier with the Croix 
de St. Louis on his breast, and the marks of glorious 
wounds on his forehead, turned his back oti ^^ 
enemy, deserted his post, fled \\ke z, di^sXax^lx^^sj^^ ^^ 
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field, and did not recover his senses till three hours 
afterwards, when he stood alone, far from his com- 
rades, far from his post, for ever removed from the 
past, alone with a blight on his soul and a stain on his 

• name. Yes, you may well weep, poor child \ but tears 
can never wash away that blot.' 

* O God ! O God !* cried Madame de St. Lo, wring- 
ing her hands, * what can have brought this dreadful 
trial upon you, my poor uncle ?' 

The old man took his hand oflf his eyes, and look- 
ing steadfastly at her, he said, in a voice so low that 
she could hardly catch the sound, but which, never- 
theless, seemed to thrill through her soul, ' Prided 

* Who would ever have thought it T she ejaculated, 
almost suffocated by her sobs. 

* Not you,' he said in the same way. * Not men. 
God only. And now let me finish what I had to say. 
I came here last night with the intention of asking 

• you to give me one night's lodging, and then to assist 
me in going over to England, where, under a feigned 
name, I could hide my shame and live in obscurity. 
But during the calm hours of the night, a change came 
over me. Why should I shrink from the penalty due 
to my crime ? How can I expiate the offence I have 
committed so well as by surrendering myself to.be 
tried as a deserter, and submitting to the sentence of 
death which I justly deserve? I have sent a letter 

this morning to the MaiicYial A^ N'^-ax^, m^orccMCL^ 
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him that I await the appointment of a court-martial, 
and will appear before it whenever he sends me his 
orders to that effect' 

^ You have not yet dispatched that letter !' cried 
Madame de St. Lo, greatly agitated. * For Heaven's 
sake, revert to your first intention, and go over to 
England.' 

A flush passed over the bronzed face of the old 
soldier, * Eugenie,' he said, *do not make me feel 
my crime too deeply. Do not give me reason to 
think that my baseness has lowered in your mind the 
standard of duty and of honour. Do you not see that 
the only way, not to efface, for that can never be, but 
in some measure to expiate my guilt, is to abide my 
sentence, and suffer death at the hands of my brave 
comrades ? Do not weep so bitterly, my dear child. 
Last night you would have done well to weep over 
the fate of the degraded being before you ; but since 
that letter has gone, I feel better able to look you in 
the face, and the weight on my breast is somewhat 
lightened ; but it will only be removed when I stand 
in front of the guns on the day of my execution. 
Then and there for the first time I shall breathe freely 
since the hour in which I fell. Tell me, my child, 
that you feel this as I do.' 

Madame de St. Lo threw her arms round her 
uncle's neck and murmured, * I do feel it; but it breaks 
ray heBit' 
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*God bless you for those kind words, Eugenie. 
And now you will help me to prepare for death. I 
have not had much time to attend to my religious 
duties of late ; but you will lend me a prayer-book, 
and the old Cur^ of St Jacques — is he yet alive ? — will 
come and see me if you ask him. I did not think to 
have felt so much peace again on earth as I do now.' 

During the next few days Madame de St. Lo's 
friends were struck with her altered appearance. She 
made great efforts to appear cheerful when in com- 
pany, but it was easy to see that some mysterious 
sorrow was oppressing her. She turned pale if the 
door-bell rung, and trembled like a leaf whenever the 
lettei-s were brought in. At last there came one di- 
rected to her uncle, on the cover of which was the 
name of the Mar^chal de Villars. She knelt down for 
a moment to say a short prayer, and then carried it 

up to the room which M. de P had never left 

since the day of his arrival. 

* Ah ! it is come,' he said, as he saw her enter with 
the missive in her hand. He read it slowly through, 
and then lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said, * My 
God, not my will, but Thine be done.* He held out 
the letter to his niece. It was as follows : 

* It is no doubt at once afflicting and humbling to 
human nature that a man who for forty years never 

failed in courage should so suddenly have proved un- 
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true to himself and unfaithful to the most sacred of 
duties. But it is also consoling to see that man, the 
very moment after his deplorable fall, offer to atone 
for it by the only means in his power, — the voluntary 
surrender of his life in expiation of his fault, and 
reparation of the sad example he has had .the mis- 
fortune to give. 

* These are my own feelings, my poor friend ; they 
are also those of all our brave officers. We cannot 
palliate your offence, or absolve you from the disgrace 
attached to so flagrant a violation of duty ; but we 
pity you with all our hearts, and decline to sit in judg- 
ment on one who offers to make every reparation in 
his power for an act which is sufficiently atoned for by 
his own bitter remorse. Accept, therefore, my kind 
wishes and those of all your old friends. May Heaven 
and the lapse of time assuage your sorrow for a mis- 
fortune which has been almost as great to us as it has 
been to you. 

* (Signed) The MariSchal de Villars. 

* Du Quesnay, 
'The 26th of September 1709.' 

* Eugenie,' said M. de P , when she had finished 

reading this letter, * give me that box which is stand- 
ing near you, and some writing-paper.' He opened 
the box and took out of it his Croix de St. Louis, and 
gazed upon it till the strong Ud^ ol >K\ycci?>xv ^^'yssss^ 
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and grief could no longer be repressed. For an 
instant he struggled with it, and then the pent-up 
anguish of a broken heart burst its bonds and found 
vent in a flood of burning tears. Madame de St Lo 
threw herself into his arms, and for a long time both 
wept together in silence. 

' Put it up,' he said ; * fold it in paper ; and now 
help me to unbuckle my sword. Your little hands 
used to play with its hilt in former days : they can 
render me this service now. There, let me look at it 
once more ; let me hold it one moment in my hand, 
as I was wont to do before my fall. Take it away 
now. Send it with my cross to M. de Villars, and tell 
him, Eugenie, that I accept the permission to live as 
the severe but just chastisement of my crime.' 

From that day forward M. de P considered 

his pardon as his sentence. He condemned himself 
to a long patient martyrdom of incessant humiliation. 
He continued to live in that old town of Calais, where 
he had been bom, which was the scene of so many 
glorious associations, and where a numerous garrison 
was always stationed. He shrunk not from the eyes 
of men, for the scornful glance, the jeer, and the pity- 
ing smile were part of his sentence, part of his expia- 
tion. He walked on the rampart when the soldiers 
were lounging about, and passed before the barracks 
where the officers were standing, with his uniform on, 
but no sword at his side, and no cto^s oh his breast 
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He went into the parish church and sat on the poor 
benches with the women and the children. When 
the military Mass was said, and the soldiers at the 
moment of the elevation presented arms, his gray head 
was bowed down to the ground in humble prostration. 

Madame de St Lo clung to the solitar> old man 
like Ruth to Naomi. In spite of his remonstrances 
she joined him in his walks, and knelt beside him in 
church. She placed her child on his knee, and taught 
him to love and honour his aged kinsman. 

One day the boy pointed with his little finger to 
the part of his coat where the cross should have been, 
and said, * Why is there no cross there ?* and as if that 
idea had suggested another, — 'and why is there no 
sword here ? he added, touching his uncle's belt. 

There was a momentary struggle in the Count's 
heart, and a dark shade passed over his face ; but he 
had made a vow never to shrink from shame, and to 
drink to the dregs the cup of humiliation. He had 
braved the scorn of men ; he would not falter now 
before a child's innocent gaze. *My boy,' he said, 
* once I was proud, and I trusted in my own strength 
and courage ; and then there came a day when God 
took them both away from me ; and in that day I ran 
away from the field of battle, and became a wretched 
coward, who can never again carry a sword, nor wear 
the cross of a true soldier.' 

The child looked up into l\v^ oV^xiv^t^^ la.cfc^'^x^^ 
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his cheeks glowed like fire. * Cowards do not speak 
the truth/ he said. * It is brave of you to say you ran 
away/ 

As time went on, the looks which were bent on 
the aged soldier ceased to be scornful. The words 
which were whispered in his hearing as he passed 
along the streets on his way to the church were words 
of kindness. Compassion first, and then reverence, 
sprung up in the hearts of men for one who had so 
bravely and so meekly borne the long anguish of 
shame. The courage of that long and humble expia- 
tion began to be appreciated. In the streets and on 
the ramparts of Calais, stripped of his cross and of 
his sword, he was, in the eyes of God, and at last in 
those of men also, a greater hero than the soldier of 
Blenheim and of Ramillies, than the leader of the 
forlorn hope on the battlements of Lille. 



The editor of the * Pieces Int^ressantes' mentions in a note 
affixed to this anecdote, that he remembered having often seen 

in his youth M. de P at Calais, and that his sorrowful and 

touching aspect had remained deeply impressed on his recollec- 
tion. 
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BLACKSMITH OF ANTWERP. 



On an autumnal evening, in a narrow, obscure, but 
picturesque street of the old town of Antwerp, more 
than three hundred years ago, a blacksmith's forge 
was throwing out bright, sudden flashes of light, which 
cast at intervals a ruddy glow on the faces of the work- 
men, whose strong Flemish arms were making the an- 
vil ring with their sturdy blows. The scene was an 
animated one; the noise and the warmth within the 
precincts of the forge presenting a marked contrast to 
the gloom of the ill-lighted and unfrequented street, 
where a drizzling rain was beginning to fall. 

Attracted by the influence of the light within, some 
idlers had assembled at the entrance of this swarthy 
region, under the shelter of its projecting roof, and, as 
far as the noise would permit, carried on a desultory 
conversation with the men who were at work. 

Amongst this group was a young girl of about 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, accompanied by 
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her maid, her fair face and sunny hair just visible under 
the black hood and mantilla, worn in the Spanish 
fashion, prevalent at that period in the Low Countries. 
She stood at the door, hesitating to advance and re- 
luctant to withdraw. A$ the sparks flew from the an- 
vil, like rockets on a birthday night, and a bright 
flickering light illuminated for an instant the whole 
interior of the forge, she cast a hasty glance into its 
inmost recesses. Having done so once or twice, she 
at last put down her veil, and, making a sign to her 
companion, was moving away. At that instant an old 
man, one of the most inveterate gossip-mongers of the 
town, happened to be entering. Her first impulse was 
to wrap her mantilla more closely around her, and to 
avoid his notice ; but on second thoughts she turned 
back, and asked him : 

* Has Quintin Matsys been here to-day ?' 

* Quintin Matsys, maiden ? Yes, indeed, he was 
here this morning. I happened to be passing this 
way as the town-clock was striking eleven, and, ob- 
serving that a crowd had gathered round the door of 
the forge, I stopped to inquire what was the matter ; 
and I heard that Quintin Matsys had been taken ill, 
and fainted, after spending some hours at work at the 
anvil.' 

* Again T ejaculated the maiden, wringing her hands. 
* It is but two days ago that he was carried home in a 

dead swoon.^ 
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* Of course he was ; and how should it be other- 
wise ? The stripling is too weak for this sort of work. 
He will kill himself; there can be no doubt of it. Dr. 
Armen has said so ever since last Michaelmas, when 
he sickened with the ague. But the lad is obstinate. 
It is always the same story. He must needs support 
his mother. Much good it will do her to have him 
lying in the churchyard. He is making his way there 
as fast as he can, for he is like the steward in the 
Gospel : he cannot work, and to beg he is ashamed. 
But whither are you hurrying, Mistress Genevifeve 
Claes ? Let me hold an umbrella over your head, and 
escort you home. Is it true that your father has invited 
to Antwerp Master von Daxis, of Haarlem, and that 
he is to exhibit in the town-hall his great picture of the 
** Raising of Lazarus" ? O, you are not going straight 
home ! You have a call to make on your way ? It is 
a wet evening for young damsels to be visiting about 
the town. Perhaps I may look in on your father in an 
hour or two, when the rain has abated.* 

Genevieve had glided out of sight whilst her com- 
panion was still speaking. With hurried steps she 
hastened down a narrow little street at the back of the 
forge. Gretchen, her maid, had great trouble to keep 
up with her. The rain was beating against their faces ; 
but there were tears as well as drops of rain on the 
young girl's cheeks. The words of the old man had 
deeply affected her. The moftiei ol V!cva \Jsa.O^^\ss>:^ 
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had been her nurse, and the little low house behind 
the forge the home of her childhood. Her father, 
Hans Claes, a painter of some reputation, who had 
risen by means of his talents from an obscure station 
in life, was noted in his native town of Antwerp as 
well for his eccentricities as for his passionate devotion 
to his art. He had lost his wife soon after the birth 
of his little girl, and had consigned the latter to the 
care of Madame Matsys, the blacksmith's wife, whilst, 
through great hardships and poverty, he had pursued 
his studies at Rome and at Bologna. 

Quintin Matsys was the foster-brother of Genevifeve 
Claes. They had been playmates in infancy and com- 
panions in childhood. The forge had been a kind of 
fairy world to the two children, and Genevifeve, who 
since her father's return from Italy had dwelt under his 
roof, often timidly made her way to the favourite haunt 
of her earlier days, and still thought the sparks very 
beautiful as they flew upward in fiery spangles, and the 
sound of the hammer as it fell on the anvil pleasant 
music to the ears, and the face of Quintin Matsys, her 
old playfellow, with his fair hair and ruddy complexion 
besooted and begrimed by the labours of the forge, the 
handsomest she had ever set eyes on. 

She never shook off" those old impressions. They 
had become part and parcel of her nature. She had 
for some time suspected that those she so dearly loved 
were in poverty. Old Matsys, Quintin's father, had 
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been dead about a year, and since then his son had 
had to work far harder than he had ever done before. 
Indeed, he worked hard for the first time in his life ; 
for he had always been of a delicate constitution, and 
his strong and loving father was wont to take the 
hammer out of his hands on hot summer days, and to 
send him to walk in the green fields on the margin of 
the Scheld, where he often met Genevifeve and her 
maid Gretchen, and watched by her side the bright 
red sunset-clouds fading away into the gray hues of 
twilight, ^nd the barges gliding lazily along the slug- 
gish stream, even as they had been used, when chil- 
dren, to watch the sparks dying in the embers, or the 
panting of the ever-soimding, ever-restless bellows. 

He had never known what it is to toil with aching 
limbs, to labour with sinking strength, until that ten- 
der, fatherly heart had ceased to beat in the strong 
frame, and the hands which had so long worked for 
others were mouldering in the grave. But if Quintin 
was weak in body, he was not faint-hearted. Patiently 
and manfully he strove to make up by energy of will 
for the physical strength which he lacked. Day after 
day he worked at the anvil in that forge where he had 
been so happy as a child, till the light seemed to grow 
lurid in his eyes, and the sound of the hammer's 
strokes reverberated through his brain with a mad- 
dening force. 

At last his shrunken, wasted arm sought in vain to 
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wield the heavy sledge ; the hectic spot on his cheeks 
assumed a deeper hue, and he fainted away at his 
work, as the old man had told Genevieve. Now, with 
his eyes mournfully closed, he was lying on a low tres- 
tle-bed in his mother's little chamber, and a feeling of 
despair was creeping into his heart, as when the first 
chill of an ague-fit invades a sick man's fi-ame. Poverty 
was staring him in the face \ no, not poverty, — that he 
had always known and never dreaded, — ^but want and 
starvation in their sternest form. 

Genevifeve had suspected that it was evefl so, and 
pondered deeply on the means of relieving, without 
wounding, those she was so devotedly attached to. 
Her father was a parsimonious man, and though he 
furnished her with whatever was necessary for her sup- 
port and proper appearance amongst those in her own 
rank of life, she had seldom any money at her own 
disposal. If she wanted to buy a new kirtle, or to 
give an alms, she had to make her request at a well- 
chosen moment ; when, for instance, Hans Claes had 
just put the finishing touch to a picture purchased by 
the town-councillors, or received an order for an altar- 
piece in his favourite style. 

She had now hoarded a small sum out of her own 

expenditure, and had been watching for an opportunity 

of giving it to Quintin for his mother's use. She thought 

it would be easier to make him accept it in this way, 

and had gone to the ioigem\)cv^\vo^^Qfv.^^^Y£s%h.\m 
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privately, and making her little offering in such a man- 
ner as would insure his not refusing it. But having 
been disappointed in her expectation, she resolved, at 
all events, to satisfy herself, by a visit at their house, 
that he and his mother were not actually in want, and, 
if possible, to press upon one of them, for the sake of 
the other, the small purse which she held tightly 
grasped in her hand. 

When she had knocked at the door, and Madame 
Matsys had opened it, and exclaimed, * Here is Gene- 
Vifeve Claes !* her son started up, and held out his hand 
to her with an attempt at a smile. 

* You are ill,' she said, placing her cold hand, wet 
with the rain, in his burning one. * What ails you, 
Quintin ?* 

* I believe the work is too hard for me just at pre- 
sent,* he answered ; * but in a short time I daresay I 
shall be stronger.' 

* The truth is — * began Madame Matsys. 

* Don't talk nonsense, mother,' interrupted her son. 

* How do you know what I was going to say ? The 
truth is, that — ' 

* No, it is not the truth.' 

* The fact is, Genevieve—' 

* No, it is not the fact.' 

* Genevieve knows as well as I do — ' 

* She knows nothing at all about it' 

* He is breaking his heart, Getv^N\fe^^^ Xi^oa^s^ 
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he has not strength to go on working at the foigey 
and that he foresees I shall have to go to the alms- 
house/ 

*No such thing, mother; you don't know what 
you are talking about Just open the window, will 
you, and let in the fresh air ; — there, now I breathe 
better. I thought you never meant to come and see 
us again, Genevifeve. My mother has been fretting 
sadly at your staying away.* 

' But, Quintin, you know you said — ^ 

' Ay, I know what you are going to say. The day 
you told me of your father's writing in his Missal that 
he would never give you in marriage to any one but a 
painter, I was so vexed, so angry, that I was fool 
enough to exclaim that if that was true we had better 
not meet again, as I could not bear to see you, and 
think that I was never to be your husband. Well, I 
have found out since that there is something still more 
difficult to bear — never to see you at all ; not for days 
together to hear the sound of your voice. I am afraid 
it makes me hate your father when I think of this cruel 
fancy of his.' 

* O, that is dreadful, Quintin. I shall not love you 
any more if you hate my father.' 

' But it is very wrong of him to have written such 
words as those in a book, and a holy book too.' 

* Yes ; in the beautiful Missal painted by the monks 
of Bruges, which he vaVvies as \k^ a.^^\^ oC Ixk eye ; 
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and this makes me so afraid that he will never change 
his mind.* 

' That book ought to be burnt, pictures and all.* 

* I should like very much to throw it into the fire, 
only it would be a sin ; and then, you know, it would 
not prevent his keeping to his resolution.' 

* People have no business to make such resolutions.* 

* Well, I don*t think they should. It is very hard 
upon a girl who does not care at all for pictures to 
be obliged to marry a painter ; but, Quintin, you must 
not hate my father for all that. Promise me not to 
hate him.* 

*Genevifeve, as long as I thought I might have 
married you, if it had not been for his mania about 
paintings and painters, I could hardly keep down the 
bitter, angry thoughts that were ever rising in my mind. 
But perhaps, just because of those thoughts. Almighty 
God has humbled me by taking away my strength and 
making us poor. I used to talk of supporting a wife . 
by my labour, and now I am become a burden on 
my mother in her old age. O, it is a great and bitter 
trial !* 

He covered his face with his hands, and tears trick- 
led down his cheeks. 

* Quintin, suppose it were God's will that we should 
never marry?* said Genevifeve earnestly, as if her very 
soul was looking out of her clear, calm blue eyes. 

' WeW^ and if it were so, hovj ^o\3\^ \X. xcv^^^ "^^ 
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matter?' he answered, sorrowfully and half-reproach- 
folly. 

*\Vhy, you know, we could not be angry with 
Him.' 

The young man reverently looked up to heaven, 
and in a low voice said, ' No.' 

' God is so good, and He loves us so much,' con- 
tinued Genevieve, leaning her head against the back 
of the chair on which he was sitting. 

* I know it,' Quintin answered in a subdued man- 
ner ; * I know He is good. Did He not make you, 
Genevieve ? He must be very good Himself to have 
made any one so good as you. I have always felt 
that.' After a pause he added, * Now, Genevieve, I will 
tell you a thought that has come into my head, even 
whilst we have been talking ; I think it must have been 
my good angel inspired it. To-morrow, you know, is 
the festival of our Lady of Antwerp. Numbers of sick 
people come and pray at her altar, and many of them 
are often cured. I will go with the rest and get the 
Archbishop's blessing, and the picture which he gives 
to all the members of the Confraternity. You have 
always been a great hand at praying, Genevifeve ; I 
am sure your prayers will be heard; and then, as 
the priest told us last Sunday, when he was preach- 
ing about the Confraternity, when two or three are 
agreed to ask somettiing o^ God, Re ^ves it to them. 
And you and my xnolYiet 2cad 1, ^^ xsss^^ ^^^^^ 
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besides all the other people who will be praying 
too.' 

* But, dear Quintin, if God should think it better 
for you not to get strong again at present, you will 
be patient, won't you ?' 

A cloud passed over the young man's face. 

* It is not for my own sake,' he somewhat bitterly 
said, * that I want my strength. It is easy to speak 

^ of patience.' 

* O, Quintin !' exclaimed Genevifeve, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears, * do you think I do not feel for you 7 

* I know you do, dearest; forgive my hasty words. 
But if you will think of all that is involved in the 
word " health," ' — he glanced at his mother, who was 
crossing the room with feeble footsteps, — * you would 
indeed pity and excuse me. But don't weep so bit- 
terly, dear love ; I think our Lady will do something 
for me to-morrow.' 

Genevifeve wiped her eyes, kissed Madame Mat- 
sys, forced into her hand the little green purse which 
she had held concealed in her own during her whole 
• visit, silenced her with another kiss on the lips when 
she tried to remonstrate, and glided out of the house, 
followed by the son's loving glance and the mother's 
murmured blessing. 

On the following day the sun shone forth brightly, 
gilding with its autumnal rays the quaint ^ktea^^sg^^ 
buildings of the old FlemisVi d\.^. \\s \xiDsa»&»Js& 
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were stirring at an early hour, and crowds from the 
neighbouring villages kept flocking in at the gates, 
dressed in their best Sunday clothes. Many a peal 
from church and convent tower gladdened the air 
with silveiy tones whilst the procession formed in the 
principal streets. From every window and over every 
doorway hung rich carpets of rare tapestry, and damask 
silks of gorgeous colours, decking and adorning the 
grim, sober old town in a bright and fanciful attire. 

The church of our Lady of Antwerp was soon 
filled to overflowing. There were reserved seats in 
front of the altar for the members of the Confraternity, 
and for the infirm and sick persons who were joining 
in the devotions with the hope of obtaining relief. 
Quintin was amongst them, and looked flushed and 
excited. His mother and Genevifeve, who occupied 
seats in another part of the church, kept watching 
him with anxiety. Genevifeve could scarcely endure 
the sight of his eager countenance, fixed with feverish 
intensity on the preacher about to b^n his sermon. 

When mention was made in the discourse of the 
answers to prayer which had often been vouchsafed' 
on such occasions, his eyes flashed with joy, and his 
whole face brightened up ; but when the priest spoke 
of resignation, of denials sometimes sent in mercy, 
and patience under disappointment, his lips quivered, 
and his countenance became dejected. At last Gene- 
viivt could no longer bcai \o ^iraX«3Ck^<t^wriA^N^x^- 
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ing expression of the face she loved. Bowing down 
her head, she poured forth silent supplications — ^pure, 
ardent, and unselfish as those of a guardian-angel for 
his human charge. She had no hopes of happiness 
for herself: 

* Hers was no fond imaginative dream, 
Gilding the future with illusive beam. * 

Sorrow seemed before her which ever way she looked; 
and her father's decree, to which it never occurred to 
her that it would be possible to offer any opposition, 
so strict at that period was considered the duty of 
filial obedience, robbed the future of all glad antici- 
pations. One sentence of the sermon she carried 
away with her, and laid it up in her heart : * Every 
prayer is heard,' the preacher had said, ' even though 
it may remain apparently unanswered.' Once more 
she bowed her head in intense supplication. When 
she raised it again, the Archbishop was distributing 
little pictures to those who knelt in rows before the 
altar. An instant afterwards Quintin rose and left 
the church. She followed him with her eyes, but soon 
lost sight of him in the crowd. 

The evening came, and the sun, which had shone 
brilliantly all day, was now sinking peacefully to rest 
in a bank of purple clouds. The flat level plain which 
surrounds Antwerp was studded with groups of coun- 
try people, slowly wending their way Kom^ l\i\^\^'^ 
the green misty meadows ox aVoxig^Vdi^ XJc^^ \i^x^&Sk <:i^ 
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the * lazy Scheld ;* little children running to and fro 
gathering daisies, and singing songs about cows and 
buttercups. The streets had become solitary; the 
churches were shut up ; the sound of footsteps on the 
uneven pavement less and less frequent Peace and 
stillness reigned over the old city, so full of animation 
a few hours before. 

Genevifeve Claes sat at her window looking at 
Gretchen walking down the street. She had sent her 
on an errand which she would fein have performed 
herself. Since her return from church she had been 
watching for an opportunity to go and inquire after 
Quintin's health ; but her father had kept her closely 
occupied in his studio preparing colours and cleaning 
his brushes, which was one of her habitual tasks ; and 
now he had ordered her not to go abroad that day, 
for he expected his friend, Master von Daxis, from 
Haarlem, and Genevifeve must be at home to receive 
him and attend to all the duties of hospitality. Her 
heart sank within her, for she foresaw what this 
meant; but it was better not to let Quintin expect 
to see her that evening and disappoint him at last ; 
so she dispatched Gretchen to say she was detained 
at home, to ask how he did, and give her love to 
Madame Matsys. 

The lamp was not yet lighted in the blacksmith's 
house. His mother sat at the window as Genevifeve 
had dion^] but not to look oul mlo \.\\^ ^\x^^t»ox\lY 
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to catch the last rays of light wherewith to finish 
mending her son's stockings. Now and then she 
turned towards him, and noticed that his much-loved 
face was looking still paler and more wan than usual, 
except when the hectic flush of fever brought a fitful 
colour into his thin cheeks. Dark shadows were pass- 
ing that evening over his countenance, even as the 
clouds were swiftly careering across the sky, which 
had suddenly become stormy. 

' Mother,' exclaimed Quintin, raising himself from 
his couch after a long silence, and leaning on his 
elbow, — * mother, just look out and see if it is rain- 
ing.' 

At that moment Gretchen knocked at the door. 
He sprung to his feet, but fell back disappointed 
when he saw that it was only Gretchen. 

*• My mistress,' said the handmaid, ' sends her love 
to you, Madame Matsys, and these preserves, which 
she bade me say are of her own making, and begs 
to know if your son is less ailing than when she 
called on you last night She cannot leave home this . 
evening, as my master is expecting company.' 

' Company 1' ejaculated Quintin faintly. 

' Yes ; company from Haarlem. The worthy Mas- 
ter von Daxis, head of the school of painting in that 
city. He is bringing to Antwerp his famous picture 
of the " Raising of Lazarus," which is to be exhibited 
in the town-hall, and to carry off tiv^ ^tVL^,\aci^''^S& 
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supposed. What answer shall I take back to my mis- 
tress ? I am afraid you are no better, sir,' she added, 
as the young man leant back on his couch with a face 
as pale as ashes and a quivering lip. 

* Tell Genevibve to pray for us,' said Madame Mat- 
sys, in a sorrowful voice. 

* What is the use of praying ?* exclaimed her son 
with bitterness ; and when the door had closed upon 
Gretchen he broke forth, in passionate lamentations, 
* I have prayed for days ; prayed through long, sleep- 
less nights ; prayed to be saved from starvation, beg- 
gary, disgrace ; prayed that this poor weak arm might 
be strengthened to work. Look at it, mother, how 
wasted it is — ^weaker than ever to-night. I have never 
felt so ill as to-day. That is all the answer that my 
prayers and yours and hers have received. And yet I 
had so hoped, so trusted, that for Genevieve's sake 
they would have been heard ! If ever there was a 
good little soul on earth — '* 

* Of course she is,' chimed in his mother. ' The 
best creature that ever breathed, and the prettiest 
into the bargain. It is a shame and a sin that her 
father should compel her to marry that old hideous 
Von Daxis just because the man can hold a painting- 
brush between his fingers,' 

*0, mother, do not talk of that; you torture me — 
you drive me wild ! My head is burning, and I lie 
hert and think and thmk IvW xa^ \it^\xi ^^eoi^ ots^^x^,' 
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* Nay, but that will never do, my boy,' said a rough, 
good-humoured voice at his elbow. 

' Dr. Armen ! is that you? O, sir, you can do no- 
thing for me; and the Blessed Virgin will not help 
me.' 

* And cannot you do something to help yourself, 
my boy? Why are you lying there, idling away your 
time ?' 

' Doctor, this is cruel. God and my mother know 
that I would give away half my life for the strength to 
do a day's work.' 

' Nobody wants half your life, or any part of it 
either. But there must be an end of this doing-no- 
thing system j it is enough to give you a brain fever.' 

* But when a man cannot so much as lift a ham- 
mer?' 

* And who wants you to lift a hammer, you booby? 
Has the Almighty made nothing in this world but 
blacksmiths and hammers ? Sit up. What, too weak 
to stand ! Not such a very weak pulse, though — no- 
thing but exhaustion from fretting, I suspect. Come, 
mother, prop him up with pillows, and bring that 
candle here. Now, what will you do ? Anything but 
lie there, thinking ?* 

* He has not closed his eyes for several nights,* 
said Madame Matsys. 

* I should not wonder at all. More shame foT V\xssw. 
WhsLt have we got here — a pictuieT 
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* Ah ! when that picture was put into my hand this 
morning, I did hope — ^ 

* Never mind what you hoped this morning. Here 
is a sheet of paper and a pencil; copy for me, directly, 
those figures and that queer little bit of landscape in 
the background.' 

* I have never in my life held a pencil, sir.' 

* What does that signify? Do as I bid you. Try.' 
A faint smile passed over the young man's face. 

* It is a new sort of physic you are prescribing for 
me, sir.' 

* Ah, there are more medicines in this worldj my 
boy, than are found in chemists' shops, or than wiser 
heads than yours have ever heard of. I shall call again 
in two or three hours, and if you have not fol- 
lowed my prescription, I shall never come near you 
again.' 

So saying, the littie doctor departed, and Quintin 
set about examining the picture he was desired to 
copy. It was a stiff and somewhat angular reproduc- 
tion of the work of some great master, and represented 
the figure of our Lord as He stood at the door of St. 
Peter's house, healing all manner of diseased persons. 
Quintin gazed upon it long and steadily, and then be- 
gan his task. His fingers felt very stiff and awkward at 
first, but gradually he grasped the pencil in a firmer 
manner, and as he proceeded his whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in his employment. TVie XiMmvci^ ^m'^ wv >Ba& 
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cheeks subsided ; a calmer expression stole over his 
face. When he had completed the principal figure, 
and saiV that it was not unlike the original, — that 
there was even something more noble and more easy 
in the attitude of the one he had drawn than in that 
of the woodcut engraving, — a look of pleasure beamed 
in his eyes. He copied it over and over again ; and 
when he sketched the face of a young girl just re- 
stored to health, and gazing on our Lord with enrap- 
tured gratitude, he made the features like to those of 
Genevieve, and gave them her expression. Then a 
strange kind of joy rose in his heart and quieted his 
brain. But he was very wejik, and as the fever on his 
spirits subsided he grew sleepy; his head fell back on 
the pillow; and when the doctor returned he was lying 
fast asleep, with his pencil in his hand and the draw- 
ing before him. 

As Dr. Armen gave a glance at the paper, a broad 
smile spread over his good-natured face. 

' Hum !' he said to himself, * I think I see my way 
to a still more efficacious medicine for this compli- 
cated case than even my prescription of to-night has 
furnished. Twenty grains of bodily repose, and as 
many of intellectual employment, mixed up with as 
many ounces of happiness; if that recipe does not 
succeed, let me never be called again a good phy- 
sician. Let him sleep on as many hours as poss\hl<^^ 
good mother,^ lit said, taking \eavt oiMafij^xaa"^^- 
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sys ; * and when he wakes tell him the doctor has 
stolen away his drawing.' 

Genevieve was presiding the next morning at the 
substantial Flemish breakfast, to which her father and 
Master von Daxis were doing ample justice. Though 
she answered very prettily when spoken to, she did 
not appear much inclined to converse. Once only 
she answered a question with considerable energy. 
Their guest inquired if she cared for paintings. 

*No, sir,* Genevifeve replied; *I don't like them 
at all.' 

* I hope, fair maiden,* he rejoined, ' that this dis- 
like does not extend to painters ?' 

* My father is a painter, sir,' she replied, with a 
deep blush. 

* But for that circumstance you would, perhaps, 
have answered in the affirmative,' exclaimed Von 
Daxis, laughing. ' It is strange how seldom talents 
and tastes are hereditary.* 

* That is quite true, sir,' she eagerly observed. * I 
never could draw at all.' 

* What a blessing for your husband, Mistress Gene- 
vieve I His clothes will then have a chance of being 
properly mended, and his dinner properly cooked.' 

Genevifeve bit her lip, and, for the first time, 
wished herself endowed with the genius of an Eliza- 
beth Sirani. 

J^T, Annen was at this motck^ut. ^xixiQ>\sstf:fc^ ^^^^ 
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was a favourite both with Hans Claes and with his 
daughter. After he had seated himself at the break- 
fast-table, and been helped to Wesphalia ham, he drew 
from his pocket a thick roll of paper. 

* Look at this, sirs,' he said, addressing the two 
painters ; * you both well know what talent is ; there 
are no two better judges of design than Master Claes 
and Master von Daxis. The sketches which you see 
before you are the performance of a man who never, 
till yesterday, had held a pencil in his hand, or drawn 
a line upon paper. What say you, good sirs, to the 
promise of genius such a first attempt holds forth ? 
What think you of it, my masters ? 

Hans Claes put on his spectacles, and his friend 
looked over his shoulder. On their grim faces stole a 
look of wonder, and then they turned to each other 
and smiled. 

* Can you give me your word of honour, Dr. Ar- 
men,' said Hans Claes, * that the person who made 
this copy had never before attempted to draw ?' 

' I can take my oath of it, Master Claes.' 

* But hold !' exclaimed the Haarlem painter ; * 'tis 
not altogether a copy, I suspect. Look at that face. 
Master Claes, Who is it like, should you say?' 

* Why, it strikes me that it is a likeness, and a good 
one too, of my daughter ; the expression of the eyes 
has been hit off to the life. Dr. Armen^ listen, to tssfc^ 
cned Hans Claes, striking the \;ab\e m^Vx^^"^ ''^ 
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you warrant me that the man who has made those 
sketches be an honest fellow, though he should be 
ever so poor, — yea, though he should be begging his 
bread, — I will take him into my school ; I will teach 
him myself; I will provide for his wants ; and if in 
time he arrives at being what he should be vith such 
a master (though I say it that should not), — why, if 
he cares to have her, I will give hun that girl there 
for a wife. I beg your pardon. Master von Daxis ; 
there was nothing agreed upon, you know, between 
us j and this man, whose first attempt I hold in my 
hand, will prove, please God, an honour to the good 
town of Antwerp, and to his master, Hans Claes.' 

Genevieve turned her eyes reproachfully on Dr. 
Armen. He was looking so provokingly pleased, as 
if he could hardly contain his joy. It was unkind of 
him, she thought, not to feel for a poor girl who was 
made the sport and the victim of her father's fanatical 
passion for his art. 

' Is that really a promise. Master Claes ?' the doc- 
tor said ; * for, mind you, this incipient limner, who is 
as worthy a fellow as ever breathed, is, as it happens, 
a friend of mine, and as sure as my name is Armen, I 
will keep you to your word.' 

* I give you my hand upon it, doctor. Master von 
Daxis, you know I made you no promise.' 

* And if you had, good Master Claes, I would re- 
lease yoa from it. Youi dawgjilet loaXt.^ ^^.^x^Ivel^^s and 
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painters, and it is a shame to force her inclinations. 
If I were you — ' 

* If you were me, Master von Daxis, you would 
consult your child's best interests by bestowing her 
hand on one who will share with her an honoured 
name. To be the wife of a great painter is more glo- 
rious by far than to wed a monarch. And now let me 
know the name of your friend, who will be to-morrow 
my pupil, and, if he wraps not his talent in a napkin, 
one day my son-in-law.* 

Dr. Armen smiled, and played with his teaspoon. 
Without raising his eyes, he said, 

* Quintin Matsys, the blacksmith.' 

Hans Claes made an exclamation of surprise; Gene- 
vifeve clasped her hands together, and looked at her 
father with an imploring countenance. 

* The world will one day hear of the Blacksmith of 
Antwerp,' he exclaimed, with enthusiasm. 'Fetch the 
boy here. His mother, too, — she nursed that child of 
mine for many a long year. We have neglected her 
too much. Ay, indeed, you may smile. Mistress Gene- 
vifeve, — ^you may kiss your old father and hang about 
his neck : but mind, girl, if Quintin Matsys is ever to 
be thy husband, he must be also an eminent painter. 
And hark ye, one thing more I have to say: there 
must be no love-making in the school — ^no cleaning 
of brushes or preparing of colours there, to distract 
the youth from his studies.' 
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Genevieve looked very humble and submissive ; 
and when Quintin Matsys entered the house from 
which he had been so long excluded, still walking 
feebly, and leaning on the doctor's arm, but with a 
look of returning health in his face, she tried very 
hard not to smile or to cry; but when she kissed 
his mother, try as hard as she would, she did both. 
Later in the day, too, when Master von Daxis ma- 
liciously reminded her that she hated paintings and 
painters, she laughed outright; but when Quintin 
Matsys whispered to her, ' I will never say again, 
"What is the use of praying ?" * then her tears fell fast 

The little Confraternity picture was framed and 
hung up in the room of the Blacksmith of Antwerp 
when he married ; and every year, with his wife Gene- 
vieve, he went on the day of the Procession to return 
thanks at our Lady's altar, where he once thought he 
Jiad prayed in vain. 

* The painter Quintin Matsys was bom in the year 1450, in 
the town of Antwerp. He has been known by the name of 
**the Blacksmith of Antwerp," on account of his having exer- 
cised that arduous profession until he was twenty years of age. 
A long and dangerous illness reduced his strength so much that 
he became unable to earn his own livelihood and to support his 
mother. He complained of this to those who came to visit him. 
It is related, that at an annual religious procession, which used 
to take place in his native town, for lepers and other sick per- 
sons, little woodcut engravings were distributed to the members 
of the Confraternity, and that to the circumstance of one of these 
happening to fall into his hands he owed the discovery of his 
talent for drawing. Somebody advised him to try and copy it, 
in order to while away l\ve lime, 'ft^ ^v^ ?»o, ^\A ^>^Rs.e«ded so 
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well that he pursued the study of design, and became in time an 
eminent painter. Some writers state that it was his attachment 
to a girl whose father was determined that she should only marry 
a painter which induced him to exchange the hammer for the 
pencil. The young person in question returned his affection, 
and in order to marry her he devoted himself to the art in which 
he became so great a proficient.* [These two accounts have 
been thrown together, and form the groundwork of this little 
story.] * One of Quintin Matsy's best pictures is the *' Descent 
from the Cross, " in the church of our Lady at Antwerp. He 
painted it for the Joiners' Guild. It was chiefly in sacred sub- 
jects that he excelled.' — From the * Lives of Fletnisk Painters j^ 
by y, G. Descamp^ Professor of Design at Rotten in 1753. 
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A YOUNG priest attached to the church of St. Roch, at 
Paris, in the year i8 — , had been m the habit of giving 
occasional alms to a beggar whom he passed every 
day as he went into the church. This man used to 
sit on the steps of the front entrance, and to solicit 
the charity of the faithful as they passed to and fro. 
He was old, and his countenance stem and sad. If 
any one addressed him, he answered briefly and ab- 
ruptly ; nor had his features ever been seen to relax 
into a smile. He was known as * old Jacques of the 
steps of St. Roch ;* and none had troubled themselves 
to inquire into his history, or ascertain his origin. The 
good priest who had frequently relieved him remarked 
that he was never seen within the church, and en- 
deavoured at different times to find out from him 
whether he indeed neglected his religious duties, or 
performed them at such times as had escaped his ob- 
servation ; but he always returned evasive answers to 
his questions, and shut himseVi w^ vet ^^ ^t^^^^'^N. x^- 
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serve. Once or twice the Abb^ had perceived 

that he wore round his neck a black string, to which 
was attached a small enameled cross. When his eye 
liad fixed itself upon it, Jacques had hastily hid it from 
sight, and since that day had taken care to keep his 
poor ragged coat buttoned over it. It so happened 
that the priest was called away from his post during 
the winter that followed his first acquaintance with 
Jacques, and remained absent for some weeks. At his 
return he missed the beggar from his accustomed 
placCi and when af\er a few days he still did not ap- 
pear, his charity prompted him to make inquiries 
about the poor man. He found some difficulty in 
discovering his abode ; but it was at last pointed out 
to him, his informant adding at the same time, that, 
though Jacques was very ill, it was of no use for a 
priest to visit him, as he had absolutely refused to 
send for one, and seemed determined to die in sullen, 
obstinate silence. This account only confirmed the 

Abbd in his resolution to seek him out ; and as 

he bent his steps towards the narrow street which had 
been pointed out to him, he thought of the cross 
which he had noticed on the old man's bosom, and 
wondered that one apparently so poor should wear so 
rich an ornament, or one so irreligious the symbol of 
our Redemption. After groping up a narrow staircase 
in the house to whicYi Vie \vad b^eo. dii^cted^ he suc- 
ceeded in finding the gaiteX. m n?\v\Ocv ^^^ks^^ -«^ 
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lying. His worn and emaciated appearance, height- 
ened by the progress of disease, had greatly increased 
since he had last seen him ; the dark lines about his 
eyes and mouth, and the restless twitchings of his 
limbs, seemed to indicate that life was drawing to a 
close. There was little furniture in that miserable 
room; the bed, if bed it could be called, occupied 
one half of it ; a piece of stained, discoloured silk 
hung against the wall in the shape of a curtain. There 
seemed no particular reason for this contrivance, which 
scarcely harmonised with the squalid, neglected as- 
pect of that poor abode. Jacques lifted up his eyes 
as the Abb^ approached, and made a sign of recogni- 
tion. When the priest kindly addressed him, he held 
out his hand and murmured a few words of thanks ; 
but when his visitor, after alluding to his illness, and 
proposing certain measures for his relief and comfort, 
proceeded to speak of the preparation every Christian 
should make for death, and to express a hope that he 
would avail himself of the means of grace which a 
merciful God was placing within his reach, the old 
man's face darkened, the lines about his mouth grew 
harder, and he exclaimed with impatience that it was 
all of no use ; that he had nothing to say to a priest, 
and only wished to be left alone. 

*You are satisfied, then, to die in your present 
state of mind, my dear friend,' the Abbd said with 
gentleness. ' You feel easy at iVvt pio^^^cX. ^^ ^^"i&cC^ 
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* Easy, easy as the damned/ murmured Jacques 
with an accent of such despair, that it startled his com- 
panion. 

* You are not an infidel, Jacques; I know you are 
not j then why will you not die as a Christian ? I 
have observed that you always wear a cross.* 

Jacques looked up wildly at these words, and mut- 
tered, 

' It scorches my breast.* 

The Abbd knelt down by the side of the bed, 

and with the earnest words that faith and love suggest 
in such an hour, he argued with the dying man. He 
implored him not to reject his good offices, and if he 
would not speak to him as a priest, to treat him at 
least as a friend, and disclose the secret that sealed 
his lips and withered his heart 

* My secret !' said Jacques. * Would you hear my 
secret ? It will make your hair stand on end, and 
cause you to fly from my side with scorn and loathing. 
Well, be it so ; when you know what a wretch you 
have been pleading with, you will give up the vain at- 
tempt to console him, or bring him to repentance. 
You will confess that there is no repentance possible 
for such guilt as mine. Remorse, indeed, there is, 
but no hope of pardon. Was Judas pardoned ?* 

* He might ha\'e been pardoned, if he had not de- 
spaired,* said the Abb^, in a low voice. 

* U ell, I will tdl you my sVotyJ «iLc3kaMccL^^^jK3jQ«&% 
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and he leant his head on his hand, fixed his wild ex- 
pressive eyes on the calm, earnest face of the priest, 
and spoke as follows : * I was bom on the estates of a 
nobleman who had been for many years the protector 
of my family. He took me into his service when I 
was very young, and I had lived some time in his 
house when the revolution broke out. He was a kind 
generous master, and his wife an angel of goodness. 
The rich respected, and the poor worshipped her. I 
used often to think, when she knelt in the village 
church, or visited the sick, or gave alms at the door of 
the castle, that she was just as good as any of the 
saints in the calendar. Her two daughters were as 
good and as beautiful as their mother ; and her son, 
who was but a little fellow at the time I am speaking 
of, the joy of their hearts. 

' Well, the revolution came, and a strange madness 
took possession of men's minds. We were told that 
we were all equal; that masters were tyrants, and 
kings oppressors. We heard nothing else from morn- 
ing to night, till we dreamt of riches and freedom, and 
doing our own will and not that of others, and cursed 
in silence every duty we had to perform as labourers, 
or as servants. My master was not very eager about 
public affairs, but he hated new notions, and spoke 
out in favour of the king and of the Church, whenever 
an opportunity offered, and went on much in his wswaL 
way, shooting over his grounds, \\s\\!\xi^ \\\^ x^€^5gp^- 
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bours, arid little dreaming of the storm that was ready 
to burst over his head. His wife thought more about 
it than he did, and we could see that she was longer 
at her prayers than usual, and there were often traces 
of tears on her sweet face. 

* The young ladies^ poor things, were as merry as 
if there had been no such thing in the world as the re- 
volution, and, except in my discontented and restless 
heart, there was peace in the old castle, till the day 
when a commissaire from Paris took up his abode in 
the neighbouring town, and drew up a list of persons 
accused of being counter-revolutionists and enemies of 
the people. 

' My master's name was foremost in the list, and 
he received a friendly message that informed him of 
the fact, and enjoined him to seek a place of conceal- 
ment for himself and his family. The announcement 
took him by surprise; but madame instantly suggested 
their retiring to a cottage amongst the hills, where an 
old maid^servant of hers resided, and which was as 
likely to escape observation as any spot in the neigh- 
bourhood Thither they went by night; I helped 
them to pack up ; I carried little Paulin in my aims 
part of the way. O my C^od, if that day, if that hour, 
could but Detum ! Could I but feel again that chOd's 
wum breath on my cheek, as I ascended the steep 
mountain-path ; or hear once again the sweet voice of 
Ids jnother, as she urged dci^ Vo ^x ^^ikh ^s^ tx^(^\ 
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Rest ! " There is no rest for the wicked." The 
curse of Cain is upon me. It is years since I men- 
tioned their names; I had never thought to do so 
again ; but now that I have begun, I will go on with 
my dreadful history ; but I cannot linger over it. It 
must be short, as the time that I have yet to live. 
Well, I returned to the castle, and the commissaire 
and his crew came one day and took possession of it. 
They broke into the cellar; they brought out wine 
and drank all night, and I drank with them.' They 
talked of the grand doings of the people at Paris, and 
sung wild songs till my brain was confused, and I 
sang and vociferated louder than any of them. They 
cheered ?ind applauded ; they called me a good pa- 
triot, and I felt as if a new world was opening before 
me. There was a man amongst, them who drew me 
aside, and showed me a printed paper, in which the 
revolutionary committee announced that they would 
bestow the property of the proscribed nobles on any 
true patriot who would discover their hiding-places. 
He assured me that, by revealing my master's abode, 
I should become entitled to the possession of his 
castle and of his lands ; and my brain maddened at 
the notion. I forgot all about the revolution and an 
equal division of property, which we had been talking 
about a moment before, and I saw myself at once the 
lord and master of that house where I had s^eritxfic^ 
early years in servitude. I asked -wVvaX. VScvfc^ ^wS.^ ^^ 
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to my master, if they should happen to discover and 
arrest him. The same man told me that, in that case, 
they would send him to join the exiled princes, who 
would be sure to provide handsomely for their dear 
friends the aristocrats. I had heard my master speak 
of joining the emigration, and said to myself, that 
there would be no hardship in his being carried there 
by force where he had wished himself to go. Still I 
could not resolve to betray him, but drank again and 
again, and talked boastfully of knowledge I could but 
would not give. They beset me sorely, and began to 
threaten also. They displayed the proclamation, and 
described all I should gain by giving information to 
the committee. They called me a cowardly slave, a 
miserable hireling, who dared not stand up for the 
people, or denounce its enemies; and when on the 
one hand I saw imprisonment, and death perhaps, 
staring me in the face, and on the other, riches and 
grandeur offering themselves to my grasp, the evil 
spirit got possession of me, and in an ill-fated hour I 
spoke the words that sealed the doom of my master 
and of his family. I cannot dwell on the subsequent de- 
tails ; I cannot speak of the agonies I endured. I saw 
them hurried into the town. I saw their pale faces ; 
my master's gray head bowed in anguish on his breast 
I saw her, that gentle saint, whom from my earliest 
childhood I had revered, hooted at and jeered by the 
mob, and her young dau^Xei^ ^^^^\\v^\2rj \l«. ^v^^t. 
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The little boy too, rougher arms than mine were carry- 
ing him now, and when he saw me standing amidst 
the crowd (for a strange fascination made me follow 
them on their way to the prison), he called to Jacques 
to come and take him. 'Tis strange that a man lives 
through such a moment. I need not tell you the rest. 
They murdered them all — all but the boy. Him they 
kept in prison a long while, and then sent him away, 
I know not where, for I left my native place soon 
after my old master's execution, and became a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, a very Cain, with the 
stamp of reprobation on my brow. 

'As might have been expected, I never reaped 
any worldly advantage from my crime. The man who 
had lured me to it got possession of the count's estates. 
I know not in whose hands they have remained. Now 
can you wonder that I have never ventured since ta 
put my foot into a church ; that I have lived an ex- 
communicated outcast; and that I die as I have- 
Uved?* 

A fearful groan burst from the breast of the un- 
happy man, and turning his face away from the priest 
he remained silent. 

* The cross ?' said the Abbd 

' The cross T Jacques exclaimed. * She sent me 
this cross. She never knew that I had betrayed them. 
She was grateful to me for having favoured their es- 
cape. O my God, it has often setm^diX^^ ^T^^XjS^3N^- 
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ment of torture, this cross, which she begged the 
jailer's wife to give me, and with it her dying thanks 
and her blessing. Look, look !' he cried, as he con- 
vulsively grasped the little enameled cross; 'there are 
her initials, E. M. ; and there,^ he continued, with a 
still more despairing accent, and lifting up at the 
same time the curtain from the wall near his bedside, 
— * there is /ur picture. I knew where it was hangmg 
in the summer-house of the chMeau, and one night I 
stole it and carried it away with me. But I cannot 
bear to look at it, nor to part with it, and so I hung 
that curtain before it. Are you going away, Monsieur 

The priest had gazed a moment at the cross and 
then at the picture. He had retired to the opposite 
side of the room, and knelt down in silence. There 
he remained for a few minutes with his face buried in 
his hands, while Jacques watched him with a secret 
uneasiness. At last he rose from his knees ; his fact 
was as pale as death, but perfectly calm. Retaining 
to the bedside of his penitent, he spoke to him with 
great mildness, but at the same time with an irresis- 
tible energy of voice and manner. 

'Jacques,' he said, * there is tw sin which the Pre- 
cious Blood cannot wash away. It is never too late 
to repent ; and if you repent, as I know you do, I 
can absolve you from this and all }^ur other sins. I 
cfaaige you in the name ofVh^ L^xd '^^sra& Christy your 
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God and mine, instantly to make your confession, and 
to seek that pardon which I am authorised to bring 
you.' 

There was something in the priest's manner which 
awed and subdued the hitherto intractable sinner. He 
meekly complied with the injunction, and in a voice 
broken by sobs he made a general confession; and 
when he had accused himself of having, Judas-like, be- 
trayed his master, for the first titne his tears flowed 
freely. The Abbd addressed to him a few touch- 
ing words of exhortation, moved him to a yet deeper 
and more tender contrition; and then, as he saw there 
was no time to lose, he gave him absolution. The 
blessed words were pronounced ; the dying man for- 
given ; and in that narrow chamber angels rejoiced, 
for a sinner had repented. Peace stole over the face 
so lately hardened by despair. 

' And now^ said the Abbd , ' n<nv that I have 

reconciled you with God, it only remains that I add to 
His pardon my own forgiveness.* 

* Yours, M. I'Abb^ !' faltered the penitent ; * how 
have I offended you f 

* Jacques,' solemnly replied the priest, ' it was my 
father, my mother, and my sisters that you sent to the 
scaffold. I am the little Paulin that you once carried 
in your arms up that mountain -path ; our Blessed 
Lord has forgiven you, and I too forgive you with, all 
«iy heart* 
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Jacques fixed his eyes on the priest's face, gazed 
on him an instant in unutterable astonishment ; gave 
one deep groan, fell back, and died. 

The son of his victims prayed fervently and long 
by his remains ; closed his eyes with pious care, and 
then went on his way rejoicing that God had sent him 
to attend the last moments of one in such need of the 
absolution which as a priest he had given, and of 
the forgiveness which none but himself could have 
granted. 



TROUVAILLE. 
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TROUVAILLE ; 

OR 

THE SOLDIER'S ADOPTED CHILD. 



A French soldier was strolling one evening through 
the fields of waving com which surround the town of 

, on his way back to the barracks where his 

regiment was quartered; his plain, good-humoured 
face the very picture of placidity and contentment; 
his thoughts evidently dwelling on some agreeable 
subject Now and then he rubbed his hands toge- 
ther and gave vent to his feelings by singing a stanza 
of some very warlike song about cannons, glory, 
France, and the Alps ; in character, indeed, with his 
uniform, but scarcely so with the very gentle and 
peaceful expression of his countenance. Fierce and 
defiant as were the words which Ambrose warbled as 
he walked along, his mind was nevertheless very dif- 
ferently occupied than in liopVag \.o ^c^^ \£wQvsaN»ss^- 
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heights at the heels of the * Petit Caporal,** or ad- 
juring Bellona, the goddess of war, to conduct her 
votaries once more to the fields of Marengo and Wa- 
gram. He was, in fact, rejoicing from the bottom of 
his heart, congratulating himself with the greatest fer- 
vour that his term of military service was at last draw- 
ing to an end, seven long weaiy years of duties strictly 
fulfilled ; for Ambrose was a thorough Christian, and 
made,<is he called it, * a certain little monthly review 
of his conscience,' with the almoner of the regiment, 
which tended to a very faithfiil dischaige of his duties 
as a soldier, as well as of those incumbent on every 
good Catholic. But he never had the least taste for 
the military profession. The life at the barracks was 
distasteful to him, and the tone of thought which pre- 
\*ailed amongst his companions quite imcoAgenial to 
his own. 

The remembrance of his native village, of the 
gable-ended house overtopped by huge walnut-trees 
and surrounded by peaceful and firagrant meadows ; 
of the furrows which he had trod for many an hour 
by the side of his father's plough; of tiie woods 
where he had played with his brothers in the quiver- 
ing shade of the birch and tiie mountain-ash ; of all 
tliose sights and sounds which speak of rural life at 
early mom and sultry noon, 'and weaiy labour set 

The xume which the Freadi soldiers gave to the fiist 
A'^tpoicoD. 
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free at eve, and wending to its home/ had haunted 
him throughout that seven years' servitude even as 
dreams of clear fountains and running streams tor- 
ment the traveller in the desert Silently, quietly, 
but intensely, he had longed for the day which was 
to set him free from the yoke which the conscription 
binds on every Frenchman, and which is often a 
source of keen suffering to the inhabitants of her 
more remote and pastoral provinces. For the last 
few months, like a home -sick schoolboy, he had 
counted the days that were yet to intervene before 
that much-desired release took place. 

Ambrose was not endowed with a very vivid ima- 
gination, but he had nevertheless conjured up many 
a dream about his return to the little hamlet em- 
bowered in chestnut-groves and lying in a quiet valley 
amidst the purple hills of Dauphind There was a 
maiden, too, whom he had sometimes fancied would 
make a tidy housewife to a hardworking labouring- 
man. She was only fourteen when he left home ; but 
if she had happened not yet to have found a husband, 
who could tell that before Michaelmas -day a small 
cottage on the outskirts of the village, half-way up 
the hill where the church stood — ^he remembered it 
well, there was a field of clover at its back, and a 
tall lime-tree in front — might not be fitted up for the 
reception of a newly-married pair? To be sure^Ke. 
did not exactly know where ttve laoxi^^ \a i>arKi^'>^- 
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would come from, for Ambrose had nothing in the 
world but his pay, and the few pennies he could 
spare had been oflener put out to interest in the 
poor-box than in the savings-bank ; but still it was 
something to think about on a summer's evening, as 
the sun went down behind the hills, and the moon 
rose in silent beauty, gilding with her silvery light the 
walls of the town and the quaint old towers of the 
church of St. Martin. Vision upon vision rose in the 
soldier's mind. No wonder that a smile hovered on 
his lips, and that Bellona was once more invoked* with 
unconscious ardour as he passed under the archway 
of those gates which he hoped in another fortnight 
for ever to take leave of. 

As he passed a little shop m which cakes and 
buns were sold, he felt his hand gently touched ; and 
turning round he saw a pale thin little boy of about 
four years of age, who was trying to attract his notice. 

* What is the matter, my man ?* he kindly said, 
stooping down to the child. 

* I am very hungry,' was the answer. 

* To whom do you belong ?' the soldier asked. 

I belong to my nurse ; but she brought me here 
this morning, and told me to stand still where she 
left me, and that if I ever went back to her house 
she would kill me.' 

' Where does she live ?* 

* A great way off *, up m ^iieYv^^. "^^ caxsk& m a 
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cart. Don't take me back to her. She is always 
beatmg me.' 

The soldier pulled down the ragged dress which 
covered the poor little back, and saw many bruises 
and the marks of severe blows. The little fellow 
looked up in his face with a wistful look and said, 
* Take me with you ; I am so hungry.' 

Ambrose took hold of the child's hand, and felt 
the little fingers tightly grasping his own, as if afraid 
to let them go. He went into the shop and bought 
a bun, which the boy eagerly devoured. They then 
walked on towards the barracks, Ambrose sadly puz- 
zled as to the course he was to pursue ; his little 
companion quite satisfied that he had found a friend, 
and chattering as he went along. But whenever Am- 
brose spoke of his nurse, a look of terror came over 
the little pale wan face, and the hand which he held 
squeezed his own convulsively. When they reached 
the barrack-yard, the soldiers gathered round them. 

'What the deuce have you picked up in your 
walk ?' cried one. 

* What queer article is this ?' exclaimed a second. 

* Come and look at Ambrose's trouvaille,' shouted 
a third. 

The French word * trouvaille' is a difficult one to 
translate : it means something between a catch and 
a prize ; something valuable, and hit upon by acci- 
dent when a person least expects it. TVifc x^^xskfe^^^ 
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taken up with roars of laughter. The soldiers gath- 
ered round the child with rough good-nature. One 
of them gave him a penny, another some sugar-plums, 
another a handful of cherries. The little fellow, who 
was not deficient in sharpness, amused them by his 
answers and the monkey-tricks he resorted to in order 
to get more presents. There was no end of jokes at 
Ambrose's good fortune in having hit upon such a 
prize, especially when it was understood that he did 
not intend to take him to the * D^pot de Mendicite/ 
or office for clearing the town of vagabonds. 

*But how are you going to manage, then?* said 
the sergeant. ' You do not suppose that the colonel 
will permit you to keep this brat hanging about the 
barracks.' 

* Won't he ?' said Ambrose, who had intended to 
feed the child on half his rations or to buy him food 
out of his pay, and to whom the difficulty of lodging 
him had not occurred. * What harm would he do P 

* A pretty sort of discipline indeed would be main- 
tained if such vagaries were allowed.' 

* Dear me,' said Ambrose ; ^ then I must look 
sharp and see what can be done. There is no time 
to lose ; the recall will shortly sound.' 

The only plan he could think of was to beg of 
the wife of one of the soldiers who had a lodging 
near the barracks to take charge of Trouvaille at least 
for a, day or two. The wota^aB. ^m\sJ^^^ ^X^x^^ ^ 
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the proposal, but a few pence paid in advance and a 
good deal of persuasion induced her at last to give a 
reluctant consent, and the child was housed with her 
for the present. Ambrose lay awake that night trou- 
bled with the thought that this woman, though a kind- 
hearted creature enough, was given to drinking, and 
revolving in his mind what he would do the next day 
with the little one whom Providence had placed in 
his way, * not for nothing ; no, not for nothing, please 
God;' and repeating these words, and making the 
sign of the cross, he fell asleep. 

The next morning he went to look after Trouvaille, 
and found him playing in the street. The child ran 
up to him with open arms. 

* Have you said your prayers, sir, this morning ? 
he said, tapping him gently on the cheek. The child 
looked at him without seeming to imderstand the 
question. ^ Can you say the " Our Father*' and the 
" Hail Mary" ?' 

' No,' answered the boy ; * but I can sing a song ;' 
and he began humming the tune of a low revolution- 
ary ditty of the coarsest and most immoral sort. 

' Hush, child ; I don't want to hear that. Can 
you make the sign of the cross ?' 

^ No,' answered the boy, with a puzzled look. 

* Have you never heard of the good God ?* 

The child thought a moment, and l\ve\i 'sak^^ 
'When wy nurse and her husbatidi \^^t^ ^xi^n^*^^ 
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used to say — * and the infant lips uttered that dread- 
ful French oath in which the name of God is so often 
and so awfully taken in vain. Ambrose shuddered. 
The bruises on that poor child's body were less sad 
than the marks already left upon his soul by the train- 
ing and examples he had received. With a heavy 
heart he walked to the Prefecture, and asked to see 
the chief magistrate of the department He told 
him the story of the lost child, and asked his ad- 
vice. 

* No doubt he is a foundling/ was the Pr^fet's 
answer, * placed in the country with some poor woman, 
who is paid to take care of him. The case should 
be investigated ; the woman discovered, and made to 
explain her conduct If she has abandoned the child 
on purpose, or treated it with cruelty, she will be 
prosecuted. But if, as is very probable, the boy had 
been chastised for some fault, and strayed away of 
his own accord, he will be sent back to her. You 
had better make your statement at the Ddpot de 
Mendicity.' 

Ambrose's heart sank within him. He knew that 
unless an extraordinary degree of cruelty could be 
proved upon the persons in charge of such helpless 
children, that they would always be able to make 
their case good before the authorities, and that their 
unfitness for training the soul of a child morally and 
religiously would be very \v\X\^ coiis^Agx^d b^ the 
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mendicity officers of the town of , who belonged 

to the philosophical and anti-Church party. 

He bowed and took leave of the Prdfet without 
any farther remark. He then called on the cur^ of 
the parish where the barracks were situated, and there' 
he met, as was to be expected, with the kindest sym- 
pathy. But what could the cur^ do ? The child did 
not belong to the town. The proceeds of the poor- 
box were insufficient for the many claims upon it. A 
child could not be kept for nothing. Perhaps the 
Christian Brothers might receive it for a pension; 
but where was the money to come from ? Ambrose 
sighed, thanked the cur^, who reechoed the sigh, and 
said he would lay the case before God that day in 
earnest prayer. He then went to the school which 
had been pointed out to him; there again he met 
with a kind reception. But the Brothers had just 
adopted two children whose parents had died in their 
street. Their poverty was extreme, and it was im- 
possible that they could add to the number of their 
infant charges unless a pension was paid. For three 
days running Ambrose sought in every direction for 
some means of providing for the boy whom he had in 
his heart aheady adopted. But all in vain. Neither 
public funds nor private charity were available for the 
little outcast. It once occurred to him to take the 
child with him to his native place when his time of 
service expired; but he knew iJcve OaaxwAst ci^\issk 
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relations and of the inhabitants of that locality. They 
would be kind to those of their own neighboiirhood 
who might fall into distress; but they had all the 
timid and parsimonious habits of a small village where 
it was a hard matter to gain a livelihood. He felt that 
he would be reproached for bringing a burden on his 
fiamily, and possibly on the parish, by introducing 
amongst them a child who had no natural claim upon 
him or upon them. The foundling would be looked 
upon with no favourable eye ; and whilst he worked 
for its support and his own, neglect, if not unkindness, 
would in all probability be its lot. No, this was not 
to be thought of Strife and discord would arise be- 
tween his kindred and himself Better stay away from 
them for years than run the risk of dissension. No ; 
he must give up Trouvaille. After all, what claim 
had the child upon him ? Why should he' go through 
all this anxiety of mind about a little creature who 
was a perfect stranger to him? The words ^Am I 
my brother's keeper?* passed through his mind. He 
started. 'Whose words were those?* he asked him- 
self. * Cain's, the murderer.' He sighed deeply. 
Poor Ambrose 1 the grace of God was pressing him 
very hard. A good inspiration is often a very trouble- 
some thing. It will not leave a man alone. It is so 
unfair in its demands; so much more exacting than 
the sternest preacher. 

The following day, 'wheii Kti^xo^^ «^\&x^^ \.\\a 
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house where Trouvaille was harboured, he heard the 
boy using some very bad words. Such words, alas, 
as showed that, young as he was, he had learnt the 
language of vice before he could even understand it 
The soldier seized hold of his arm and gave him a 
box on the ear. 

*Ay, you may well beat him,* cried the woman 
in whose charge he was left. * It is shocking to hear 
that child talk; the dreadful things he sometimes 
says ! He swears and curses like a little limb of 
Satan, and knows no more about the good God than 
a kitten or a puppy-dog.' 

Ambrose took hold of the child's hand and told 
the woman he was going to take him out with him. 
Trouvaille shrunk back with a frightened look. 

* Are you going to beat me ?' he said. 

' No, not now. But I must beat you another time 
if you say those wicked words again.' 

*I don't know what are wicked words,' sobbed 
the child. * Nurse never beat me for that ; only when 
I asked her to give me something to eat, or when 
I could not carry the heavy logs of wood into the 
house.' 

'Ay, that's it,' muttered Ambrose. * Whose fault 
is it that there are so many wicked people in the 
world? No wonder convicts are so numerous and 
prisons so full. Th^ neglected child is the future 
criminal. What will a man sa.7 \o >toi\^\.^ ^^sA 
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on the day of judgment who could have rescued 
a young child from sin and ruin, and who did not 
doit?' 

Yes; inspirations are holy, but terrible things! 
They clamour in a man's ear; they knock at his 
heart in a very importunate, a very irresistible manner. 

Ambrose walked so fast, that poor little Trouvaille 
could hardly keep up with him. At last they stopped 
before a church. The soldier led the child to the 
altar of the Blessed Virgin and made him kneel down. 
Then he said to him in a low voice, 

*Now, sir, mind that you repeat after me the 
words that I tell you : " Holy Virgin, Mother of God, 
show Ambrose what he ought to do, and give him 
strength to do it, and to make me a good boy." ' 

The words were uttered by the child, and rose at 
the same time from the very depths of the soldier's 
heart Then they got up and left the church, and 
went to the school of the Christian Brothers. 

*If I was to pay down 1200 francs,' Ambrose 
said to the superior, * would you take this child for 
good and all, and bring him up in the knowledge of 
God and the love of Jesus and His Blessed Mother ?* 

The superior took a few moments to reflect, and 
then gave his assent to the proposal. 

* Keep him here, will you, for two or three hours,' 
Ambrose said, * and I will then call for him again, or 
7eave him with you fox good? 
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The soldier walked out into the country as he had 
done the week before, and went over the very same 
ground. The red poppies and purple cornflowers 
were shining as brightly as ever amongst the yellow 
stalks; the white fleecy .clouds careering as swiftly 
over the deep blue sky, and throwing their graceful 
shadows on that sea of waving undulating com. The 
air was as balmy and the thoughts of home as sweet 
as they had been then ; but a change had come over 
the spirit of that true-hearted man. He had heard 
the voice of God speaking to his soul. He had lis- 
tened to it with the docility of one who, through the 
simplicity of faith and the plain logic of Christian- 
principle, had unconsciously attained to heroic vhtue. 
A change had also come over his countenance since- 
the last day he had strolled through those flelds in. 
careless joyousness of heart. It was a calmer and a 
deeper joy which, from the very depths of his soul 
where it was lying, now shone in his eyes and gave 
dignity to his brow ; — the joy of self-sacrifice ; the joy 
of suffering something for Him who sufl*ered so much 
for us ; the joy that foreshadows, if it does not fore- 
stall, heaven. He lingered some time outside the 
walls of the town. He stood gazing at the setting 
sun with a calm though wistful look. Perhaps he 
thought of its rays gilding at that hour with rosy light 
the heights of the Dauphin^ Alps. Perhaps he was 
parting with a still brighter visioxv*, foi\a^\Q^ ^^^\ssr.^ 
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to increase as he gazed longer on that sunset sky. 
It is the Christian's secret, with which a stranger in- 
termeddles not, that the more acute grows the pain of 
the sacrifice, the more intense is the happiness which 
goes along with it. At last he turned away and re- 
traced his steps towards the town. It was no longer 
the warlike strain he had warbled the week before, 
which rose to his lips; but the words of a hymn, 
which the soldiers used to sing at the evening services 
of the confraternity which the almoner had established 
amongst them : 

* O God of armies ! hear our vow, 

And make our purpose strong : 
We vow to fight for Thee tiU death ; 
Our hearts to Thee belong.* 

He stopped at the house of a gentleman who had 
lately advertised for a substitute for the conscription. 
He offered himself, and the agreement was concluded. 
Not for the love of woman, as the patriarch of old, 
but for the love of Him who has said, * Inasmuch as 
you do it to one of these little ones, you do it unto 
Me,* Ambrose bound himself to seven more years of 
distasteful bondage, and received the pieces of silver, 
not the price of blood, blessed be God! but the 
price, as he humbly hoped, of an immortal soul, the 
ransom of one of Christ's little ones. He hastened 
with his wealth to the home of the Christian Brothers. 
The infant-school was about to break up ; but before 
tte Jittle day-scholars XooVl Xhdx ^«^^x\xa^^ Niis:^ all 
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knelt round our Lady's altar, decorated for the next 
day's festival, Corpus Christi, or God's Festival, as it 
is called in France. Flowers from the garden and 
the fields were laid at Mary's feet ; and infant voices 
sung: 

* Look down, O Mother Mary, 

From thy bright throne above ; 
Cast down upon thy children 
One only glance of love. 

Open to us thy mantle ; 

There stay we without fear : 
What evil can befall us, 

If, Mother, thou art near ?' 

The little outcast Trouvaille was kneeling with 
the rest. When the bell rung he turned round, and 
seeing Ambrose standing at the door, he ran up to 
him and said, his face beaming with delight, ' I can 
say "Jesus and Mary,'* and I will not say wicked 
words again.' 

The soldier's heart was too full to allow him to 
speak. He laid his hand on the child's head, and 
consigned the price of his liberty and the charge of 
the orphan to the good Brothers. 

From that day, Ambrose made rapid strides in 
the heavenward way. The profession which he had 
once so much hated became dear to him. He found 
in it many opportunities of exercising the highest 
Christian virtues, and he carried on a sort of aposto- 
late amongst his companions. 
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His holidays were very sweet to him ; for he then 
visited his adopted child, and witnessed the results of 
a truly religious education; and when he took him 
out into the fields and called him by that strange 
name * Trouvaille/ which he continued to bear, his 
heart would often rise in gratitude to God, whose 
highest mercy to a soul is the call He sometimes 
gives to the performance of a more than ordinary 
act of virtue. The child had been to him a * Trou- 
vaille' indeed. 
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^ iilfmm(«tfntr. 



* Go to the raging sea, and say, "Be still I" 
Bid the wild lawless winds obey your will ; 
Preach to the storm and reason with despair, 
But tell not misery's son that life is fair. * 

KIRKE WHITE. 

No, do not tell misery's son that life is fair to others, 
while it is so deeply sad to him, unless you can speak 
to him, at the same time, of that other life where all 
will be compensated, where the wicked will cease from 
troubling, where the weary will rest, where the mourner, 
who has gone on his earthly way weeping, will see his 
sorrow turned into joy, and the parted ones will meet 
again in the light of God's presence. There are lives 
on which, without these thoughts, without this faith, it 
would be heart-breaking to dwell. With them it is pos- 
sible to do so, and to derive benefit firom it 

I know a tale of humble life which illustrates my 
meaning. Had I not been able to speak of * that bet- 
ter land' to one poor woman whose fate I watched for 
years, and had she not, though ignorant and slow of 
apprehension, fully appreciated such consolation, it 
would have been as easy to say to \Jcv^ t:^tv^ %^^''^^»!^ 
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still!' as to have calmed her grief; as wise to have 
preached to the storm as to have told that child of sor- 
row that life could ever be fair to her. She inhabited 
one of the poorest cottages in a village where I once 
lived. Her husband was a common labourer. She 
was herself a hard-working, hard-featured person, tall 
and bony, with a sallow complexion, and a heavy pro- 
jecting brow. Her appearance was anything but pre- 
possessing at first sight, but to my mind there was an 
expression in her face which redeemed its plainness. 
The smile was pleasing, though sad. I used to meet 
her carrying heavy pails of water, and doing all kinds 
of fatiguing work, but it was some time before we made 
acquaintance. At the village school I had often no- 
ticed her daughter— a thin, dark-eyed, intelligent-look- 
ing girl of fourteen; another, two or three years older, 
lived also at home. The former seemed only delicate ; 
the latter, pale and sickly. Both had a melancholy 
expression of countenance, and when the younger left 
off going to school they seemed to keep aloof from 
every one. 

One day I called on the mother. She was, as 
usual, hard at work, scnibbing'the floor, but she stopped 
in order to talk to me, and this was the first of many 
conversations I had with her. It was not, how- 
ever, firom herself I learnt that her marriage was an 
unhappy one ; that she had suffered much from her 
Ausband's unkindness *, ol\v^ts \.o\^ Tcia ^ci. ^^ -viSRd. 
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to go away and remain absent for days, spending his 
money in drink, and when he was penniless came 
home. How she managed to live and to support her 
daughters was a wonder. To be sure, she was never 
idle for a moment, and there was hardly any sort of 
work she did not accept. She told me that her girls 
were not strong enough to go to service. They were 
clever with their needle, but it was not often that they 
got any sewing to do. What they were fond of was 
fancy work, and they were trying to obtain employ- 
ment from a shopkeeper in the neighbouring town. 

I inquired if they were at home. 

*No,' she answered; 'they had gone out for a 
walk 'y and then, with some hesitation, she opened the 
door of a tiny back room behind the kitchen, and said, 
' They calls this their own room,' and then added, 'You 
see, they likes to be by themselves.' 

I looked in, and was struck with the effort that 
had been made, with the smallest possible means, to 
give to this little room an appearance of refinement. 
The walls were ingeniously papered with a variety of 
odds and ends, and ornamented with prints cut out of 
newspapers and framed with coloured paper. There 
was no fireplace, but before the small-paned window 
hung a curtain made with faded pink and white gauze. 
On the table several books were arranged in nice 
order, and in the centre of it stood a jar filled with 
flowers. Some fancy work and "t^Xs cA ^-a^xcsv^^ift.^ 
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muslin were lying on a green faded three-legged sofa. 
Poor as were the attempts at beautifying this tiny sit- 
ting-room, they had'succeeded in giving it an appear- 
ance quite out of character with the wretched abode to 
which it belonged. The mother said to me, in a tone 
that was half complacent and half apologetic, 

* You see they be like that It pleases them to 
make things look genteel. I should not mind it if they 
was happy. But they do want to go away and keep a 
shop somewhere together. They be not happy here, 
poor lambs; they was always tenderlike, so to say. My 
eldest daughter she married a soldier, and has been 
gone from me these many years. She is now in India. 
But these girls mope, you see ; they are ashamed at 
home.' 

She did not say of what they were ashamed. Was 
it of their drunken father, or their poor illiterate, hard- 
working mother ? I know not ; but there was a sort of 
desponding tenderness in that mother's love which 
went to my heart. I tried to make friends with the 
girls, and found them shy and reserved. I heard that 
they were attentive to their religious duties, and very 
fond of reading. They had perused over and over 
again all the books in the little village lending library. 
Had they read them to good purpose, or had the 
glimpses some of them afforded of more varied and 
refined modes of existence than their own tended to 
foster the morbid depiessvoi^. ^ihe^ ^^^'o^^^ ^^ ^^^^ "L 
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cannot say. I have sometimes wondered if it is not 
hard to place in the hands of those who have no pros- 
pect of enjoying them descriptions of all the beauties 
of nature and art, to awaken longings that cannot be 
satisfied, and excite tastes that will never be gratified. 
I think it is very hard, unless we remind them at the ' 
same time that eye has not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
has it entered into the heart of man to conceive what 
God has prepared of beauty and of bliss in Heaven for 
those who love Him. 

Yes, the thought of Heaven ! With it the labourer 
in the dark mine, or the dweller in the foulest alley, 
may read, without envy or despondency, of the most 
enchanting scenes on earth. Without it, how can he 
help feeling what a speaker expressed a short time ago 
at a meeting of Commimists somewhere abroad, * Gen- 
tlemen,' he said, addressing the free-thinkers around 
him, * you have done away with hell, and we thank you 
for it ; but you have also taken away firom us heaven, 
and we mean to scramble for the good things of earth, 
as there is nothing to look forward to beyond it' 

The poor girls I was speaking of were not, how- 
ever, debarred from some of the pleasures which read- 
ing helps us to enjoy. The charms of very lovely 
scenery were within their reach. From their cottage 
door they looked on woods and fields, and distant 
glimpses of the blue sea. Wild flowers decked the ijatK- 
ways they trod — m the spring, a sYio^^x ol ^nS»X.^ ^ssSs. 
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pink blossoms, in the summer, no end of roses, in 
the autumn, the gold and purple of gorse and heather, 
in the winter, an abundance of coral berries, and al- 
ways luxuriant evergreens decked the cottage gardens, 
and adorned the nooks and comers of their native 
• village. They may have had many happy hours which 
no one knew of but themselves, and now they lie side 
by side in the churchyard ! 

I had planned to improve my acquaintance with 
my poor friend's children ; to direct their reading into 
a channel which would counteract morbid tendencies ; 
to lead them to appreciate more than they appeared to 
do their mother's unwearied devotion to then) ; but 
before I returned to the place, which I was then leav- 
ing for some time, God had removed them from this 
world. Within a few days of each other both died of 

■ 

a fever. They had received the last Sacraments, and 
peacefully breathed their last. I can never forget my 
first visit to the cottage after my return. The look of 
that mother's face— it was strange that what had been 
so sad before could be yet sadder. She did not speak 
at first, but led me to the door of their room, and threw 
it open. Nothing in it had been altered. The books 
were in the same place, the unfinished fancy work 
lying on the sofa, dead flowers in the jar. 

* I think I see them,' she said, * when I looks at 

their bits of things. They was not happy here, poor 

lambs. I hope they be \i\ \i^ave.xi xio^ \ \i\W \s»saft.^ 
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them day and night. There seems, you see, nothing 
to live for now.' 

The room remained in the same state until some 
time afterwards, when the house, being deemed unsafe^ 
had to be pulled down, and the tenants moved to an- 
other cottage. During my brief sojourn in the neigh- 
bourhood I often saw the broken-hearted mother. 

After another absence of some months, I visited 
her again, and at once noticed a change in her counte- 
nance. Not that she looked happy, or even less wistful 
and crushed and careworn than usual, but still there was 
that in her manner which gave the idea that she had 
once more something to live for, and this proved to be 
the case. After I had been with her a few minutes, 
she pulled a letter out of her pocket — z. letter from In- 
dia. It was from her eldest daughter, the soldier's wife. 
She said there was news in it. After being married 
eight years without having children, this daughter was 
now about to be confined, and both her husband and 
herself, she said, were overjoyed at the thought of it. 
* To think of her having a child, and for me to be a 
grandmother !' The poor woman repeated these words 
with something almost like a smile. It seemed like a 
gleam of light piercing for the first time through the 
darkness of her grief. Her whole heart fastened with 
intense feeling on the hope of seeing one day this ex- 
pected child. And in due time another letter came^ 
which announced the birth oi a\\\\\e ^x\/ ^^ \snS5rX. 
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lovely babe,' the father wrote, * that ever eyes had 
beheld.' From that day I had only to speak of the 
Indian baby, as we called it, and a real smile lightened 
the gloom of the sad face, as a gleam of sunshine 
brightens a rugged landscape. Each letter — and for 
two years they came at no very distant intervals — told 
wonders of the little child born far away on the banks 
of the Ganges : of its first taking notice, its laughing 
and crowing, its first teeth, its first steps, its first words. 
Never did a baby appear to be more worshipped by 
its parents. One day I was greeted with the tidings 
that there was something for me to see — that I should 
never guess what it was. There was an eager, touch- 
ing reliance on my sympathy which affected me, and I 
must confess that I took a real interest in the little 
child I had so often talked of with my poor friend. I 
can see her before me how untying the tiny parcel of 
silver-paper which contained her treasiure. There are 
few hearts that have not known what the possession 
of such a treasure is. This one was a lock of soft, 
curling, auburn hair. The sight of it conjured up the 
vision of a delicate, pretty little creature.* It was so 
glossy, so smooth, so bright. We felt as we looked at 
it that the eyes and the little mouth must match it i 
that the little hands and feet must be in keeping with 
it. O, how the riven heart, with its unhealed wounds, 
clung to that vision, and what depths of tenderness 
were revealed in the few vjoid^ u\X.ett,^^^aax ^^^\ ^:cv4 
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when, shortly afterwards, the news arrived that the 
regiment was ordered home; that on its arrival in 
England leave might no doubt be had for some weeks^ 
so that the soldier and his wife and their little child 
would be able to visit her native place, and mother 
would then see what a beauty baby was ; it seemed as 

* 

if the poor cottage looked bright for once, and the 
careworn face also. They hoped to arrive in October. 
It was about midsummer then. By October the weather 
would be getting cold. The Indian baby would feel 
it very much. She would want a lot of things to keep 
her warm. So flannel and pieces of stuff were pur- 
chased, and wool wherewith to knit socks for its little 
feet and legs. Never was present more thankfully re- 
ceived, and after her hard day's work the poor woman 
made her grandchild's clothes, and counted the days, 
and was glad to see them shortening. 

Again, after another absence, I visited the cottage. 
The transient sunshine had vanished: no smile greeted 
me this time. I almost felt before she spoke the cold 
chill of disappointment which had fallen on that poor 
heart. I looked an inquiry, and she told me the last 
news. Just as the regiment was about to sail for Eng- 
land it had been ordered to New Zealand, where war 
had broken out. There had only been time enough to 
write a few lines before its departure. I said, * Let us 
hope,' but I did not feel any. Hope deferred it was. 
Hope against hope — hope ofVvearm^^ ^xAxi^\.V^'!^xN»sL> 
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save that the newspapers spoke of the sufferings of th< 
troops in New Zealand, and of much bloody fightin| 
with the natives. Time Went on ; more than a yea] 
elapsed, and no tidings came to put an end to thL 
terrible uncertainty. Inquiries were made at the Wai 
Office. There was no return of the soldier's death 
that was all that could be learnt. At last — that at lasi 
which, though it seems as if it would never come, does 
end by coming — a letter arrived. It was in his hand- 
writing. He was alive, then. Yes, he lived to tell a 
sorrowful tale. He had been ordered into the interioi 
of the country, and marched against the enemy, leav- 
ing behind him his wife and child. When he returned, 
several months afterwards, both were dead. He feared, 
from what he heard, that they had suffered much in 
many ways. He was shown the place where they were 
buried. There was an end of hope and of fear. The 
long suspense was over. The double blow had fallen. 
The last possibility of earthly joy departed from a life 
on which sorrow had set its final seal. She bore it 
calmly. She did not weep much, I think, or complain 
of her fate. Her heart seemed to fix itself on the 
return of the widowed soldier, which his letter an- 
nounced. Before he arrived her husband died. H< 
had a long illness, during which she nursed him assidu 
ously, and spoke of him with gentleness. 

* Poor man,' she said. * He was so quiet at th< 
Jast; so different from vrtialYve m^^^ \o\i^^ 
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* Did he show you/ I asked, * any kindness during 
his sickness?* 

* Yes, he did,' was the reply. * He spoke quite 
kind one day. I had cooked some potatoes for him, 
and he said as how he could not eat ; but " Wife," says 
he, " you should eat them yourself." ' 

I said nothing, but thought this poor long-suffering 
soul had done what many a woman has done before 
her, and will continue to do to the end of time — 

* She had pour*d her heart's rich treasure forth, 
And been unrepaid for their priceless worth.* 

After awhile her son-in-law did come home, and was 
very good to her. He obtained his discharge, and she 
went to live with him in a cottage not far from her old 
abode. Even those who may have known the original 
of this sketch would perhaps hardly recognise it ; and 
yet I believe it is a true picture, and one which I often 
revert to as an example of what this life would be 
without the Hope of Heaven. 
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As I was travelling through France some years ago, I 
stopped for one night, or rather for half a day and 
a night, at an old-fashioned hotel, in the ancient pro- 
vincial town of D. ; a place abounding in traces of 
the piety of former ages. At every turn the eye is 
met either by a venerable tower, or what looks like 
the wall of a cloister or a church, in some cases dis- 
mantled and converted into a storehouse, or an im- 
posing gate-way bespeaking the importance of the 
place in bygone days. After wandering some time 
about the streets, and, from a terrace shaded by planes 
and aged elms, enjoying the refreshing breeze and the 
sight of a perfect sea of waving corn, bounded in the 
distance by vine-clad hills, I retraced my steps, and 
went to a church I had noticed on my way from the 
hotel. 

* The idea of this little tale is derived from one in M. E. 
de Margerie's Contes cPun Promeneur. Published by Brac^^ ^^ 
Rue des Saint P^res, Paris. 
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The front door was shut, but I found an entrance 
through a side alley called Impasse des Capucins. 

On the opposite side from the church ran a long 
strip of building with a conventual appearance, on 
the frontispiece of which was inscribed the word Hos- 
pice. At the farthest end of the impasse stood a small 
gable-ended house, covered with a trellised vine, and 
separated from the street by a little garden literally 
choked up with roses, tall white lilies, and an abund- 
ance of mignonette. After spending an hour in church, 
partly in prayer and partly in examining its curious 
architecture and quaint carvings, I came out, and saw 
a lady standing at the gate of that little garden. I 
stepped forward to ask her at what o'clock Mass was 
said on weekdays at St. Cyprien, for that was the 
name of the old church, which had once been attached 
to the monastery now turned into an hospice. 

She answered in so kind and courteous a manner 
that I felt prompted to continue the conversation, and 
made with that view several inquiries which implied I 
was a Catholic. This pleased her very much. She said 
it was a real joy to see an English person of her re- 
ligion. I told her I was a convert, and for the first 
time in a Catholic country since I had been received 
into the Church. * No words can express,' I added, 
' what a joy it is to feel oneself at home in God's 
house ;' and as I said this, my eyes turned with rever- 
ence towards the sacied WM\xi^\\\a.^\>a&\. ^^saw«A. 
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* I can well understand that feeling,' the lady answered; 
*a return to our true home is such a blessing, even 
though the estrangement may have been, as it prob- 
ably was in your case, involuntary.' 

My heart warmed towards my new acquaintance. 
I suppose my face showed it, for she invited me into 
her house and offered me a cup of coffee. Whilst it 
was getting ready, we went on conversing. She said 
the state of religion in England had always greatly 
interested her; and she made inquiries which sur- 
prised me by the knowledge they evinced of what was 
going on in that country. She spoke also of Ireland, 
of her past sufferings and actual struggles, with the 
most intelligent sympathy. She seemed also well ac- 
quainted with our literature. I could hardly conceal 
my surprise at the amount of common subjects of 
interest which existed between us. And when she 
left the room for a moment, to hasten the preparations 
for our meal, I looked curiously at the furniture and 
arrangements of the room where I was sitting. It had 
no comforts, in the English sense of the word. There 
was no carpet on the red -brick floor, no sofa or 
arm-chair worthy of the name. The chairs and foot- 
stools were of the commonest description ; the table 
covered with circulars, pamphlets, books, and packets 
of clothes tied up and ticketed. An old bureau with 
a surprising number of drawers, a writing-desk^ and a. 
shtMfoT hooks completed the iMimXvxt^ ol^^^ -^^ax- 
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ment Above the writing-desk was a crucifix; over 
the chimney an image of our Lady. Pictures of 
saints, in wooden frames, adorned the otherwise bare 
walls. Among them I noticed prints of St Jerome, 
St Augustine, St. Ignatius, St Alphonsus Liguori with 
his pen in his hand, and also of St Cecilia and St 
Teresa. When the mistress of the house returned, I 
felt, in consequence of this inspection, still better 
acquainted with her than before. We sat down by 
the open window drinking our coffee, and enjo3riiig 
the evening air and the delicious perfume of the 
mignonette. A conversation ensued, such as seldom 
takes place between persons meeting for the first time 
and never likely to meet again. I will not detail the 
process by which we were led on to speak to one 
another with an extraordinary unreserve, or analyse 
the reasons of the deep s)rmpathy that seemed at once 
to spring up between us. Not often in life can this 
occur, but when it does, there is something very de- 
lightful in it. There were circumstances which, in our 
case, perhaps accounted for this mutual attraction. Be 
that as it may, we poured forth (I did at least to her) 
thoughts and feelings which I had never communi- 
cated to those nearest and dearest to me. What she 
told me of her life and history I have preserved in 
writing. I sat up all night at the hotel, transcribing it 
almost word for word. I wish I could have rendered 
tfte earnestness, the sim^WcitY^ ^^ ^^^sw:^ ^^ ^«3^. 
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consciousness with which she related a story, which 
she fancied, from what I had said to her of my past 
life and my thoughts for the future, might be of use to 
me. But I must begin by mentioning what imme- 
diately led up to this communication. We had been 
speaking of French books, and I had remarked how 
few French authors, comparatively speaking, used fic- 
tion as a means of doing good, or, if they did write in 
that line, possessed the talent of powerfully interesting 
their readers. 

'Yes,' 'she answered; *few attempt it, and fewer 
succeed.' * 

* How do you account for this ?* I asked. * Is it 
the strong prejudice amongst good people in France 
against whatever resembles a novel that causes this 
failure ?' 

* In some measure, perhaps,' she replied ; * and yet 
I think that when attempts are made to write stories 
in a good spirit, encouragement is not wanting, even 
to feeble efforts of the kind.' 

' * Almost the only French writer who seems to me 
to have devoted real genius to the cause of religion,' 
I said, * is Madame N.' 

* You have read her works ?' my companion asked. 

* Yes,' I answered. * I admire them immensely. 
There is a strength in her writings which must arise, 
I think, firom an intense desire to make others feel 
as she does, and a consciousne^^ oiYvet^o^^x^xs^- 
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fluence. Do you not like her books ?* I asked, sur- 
prised at receiving no answer. I repeated my questions- 

My hand was taken between those of my kind 
hostess, and, with something between a smile and a 
sigh, she pressed it and said, * I am Madame N., and 
I am very glad you like my books.' 

I was astonished and delighted. If before this dis- 
closure I had been disposed to look on this lady as a 
friend, I now felt as if I had met with a person I knew 
and loved. It seemed to me that I had a thousand 
questions to ask her. I looked about me with re- 
newed interest. Everything about that little abode 
tallied with the impression I had received from Ma- 
dame N.'s writings. A love of poverty and a love for 
the beautiful were strongly combined together in this 
humble abode. Everything about it was simple, calm, 
intellectual, and harmonious. Almost severe in its 
simplicity — and yet what with the abundance of flowers 
in and outside of it, the fine engravings, the books 
which filled every unoccupied comer of the walls, the 
fine old trees in the back court, the picturesque old 
church with its windows of painted glass towering 
above it, and the wall of the Hospice richly lined with 
a fringe of yellow flowers over the way, — there was 
something about it that gave me a wish to live and die 
in some such corner of the wide world. 

The question which of all others I wished to put 
to Madame, or rather to "MidW^.^.— lot! iovix^d that 
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she had never been married, and that it was only as 
an authoress that she went by the name of Madame 
N. — related to her first attempts at writing, and her 
dAut in the literary world. I timidly expressed that 
desire. She remained silent a moment, and then said, 

* It is just possible that the history of my childhood 
and youth may be useful to you. God has been very 
good to me. I had a great escape at the outset of my 
life ; one for which there is no day that I do not thank 
Him^ especially when I take up my pen to write.' 

* Do/ I said, * begin at the beginning, and tell me 
all your history as far back as you can remember.' 

What she told me is contained in the following 
pages. 

I was an only child ; both my parents died during 
my infancy, and I was left to the care of my grand- 
mother, who was sixty years of age when she took 
charge of me. Her family, once a wealthy one, had 
been ruined at the time of the first revolution, and no- 
thing remained to her, the sole survivor of many bro- 
thers and sisters, except this little house and a small 
capital, on the interest of which we lived. None of 
her relatives except my parents had left any children. 
I was therefore the last of my race, and the doom of 
loneliness, in every sense of the word, seemed to rest 
upon me. My dear old grandmother was deaf, and 
very nervous. To get through ftie Aac^ m^wiX ^xs?^ 
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sort of agitation or disturbance was the one object of 
her ambition. She had few visitors, and never would 
let me visit any one, out of fear, she said, that some- 
thing might happen to me. For some years a lady in 
the town gave me lessons. She had been a teacher in 
Madame Campan's school, and had retired on a small 
annuity. She instructed me in all the elementary 
branches of education, and died when I was ten years 
of age. As far as learning went, this was no great loss 
to me. I had by that time learnt almost everything 
she was capable of teaching. But I missed the hours 
I used to spend at her house ; the walks to and fro 
across the promenade; the occasional researches in her 
drawers, which contained many curiosities, exhibited to 
me when I had been particularly good ; and, above all, 
a large gray cat, who disappeared from the neighbour- 
hood on the day his mistress was buried. 

From that time forward my principal occupation 
was reading. My grandmother had very few books, 
and they were all devotional, but my kind teacher had 
bequeathed to me her little library, and it contained 
some works of a less exclusively religious character. 
Three of these, Le GinU du Christianisme, Tklktnaquey 
and Paul et Virginie, became my constant study and 
delight I read and re-read and pored over them till 
I literally knew them by heart. I used to sit on the 
grass in that little comer near the cloister, repeating 
aloud my favourite pas^a^^, ox, ^m\!Cywj, \sv^ ^'^^^ I 
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tried to transport myself in imagination to the places 
described in my beloved books. Soon I began to 
scribble myself. The franc my grandmother always 
gave me on New-year*s-day was spent, not in bombons^ 
as she supposed, but in sheets of coarse paper, which 
by dint of crossing lasted me a long time, and served 
for a large amount of desultory composition in every 
possible line. Ink and pens I sometimes obtained 
from our servant Nanon, or for a sou I bought a pencil. 
My old slate came also into use. I wrote verses upon 
it, which I learnt by heart before rubbing them out. 
Amongst my grandmother's books those I liked best 
were Royaumonfs History of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and some volumes of the Lives of the Saints — 
especially those of martyrs and hermits. When I was 
in a pious mood I always fixed upon some particular 
saint as my model, but this did not last long enough 
to secure any sensible progress towards perfection. 
And I was apt to get out of temper because my grand- 
mother and Nanon did not act towards me at those 
times the parts I mentally assigned to them. Once, 
when I was personating St. Catherine of Siena, I 
stayed all day in church, not coming home even at 
dinner-time, in hopes that they would scold me terribly 
and send me to work all the next day in the kitchen. 
But my grandmother said nothing — she had dozed, I 
believe, during the hours I had been away; and Nanon 
on\y\axL^eA and set before me some coXftL^oM^^"^^^^ 
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did not at all suit my taste. I soon grew tired of being 
a saint. Then I thought I would be Virginie, and fixed 
on a little boy who sang in the choir as the represen- 
tative of Paul. The first thing necessary was to ex- 
plain to him who Paul was, and for that purpose I 
began one day — ^when he was weeding the path up to 
the back entrance of the church, and I was leaning 
against our garden palisade — to read, or rather to tell 
him the story of the two children in the island. After I 
had gone on with this for some time, I stopped and said, 

* Isidore, would you like to be Paul, and J to be 
Virginie ?' 

He looked up with a doubtful expression of coun- 
tenance, and said, * Mamzelle, I'd rather be myself, 
and not somebody else ; and then I don't think it's 
right to say Paul tout court ; you should say St. Paul, 
as M. le Cur^ always does.* 

' O, but, Isidore,' I exclaimed, quite shocked, * I am 
not speaking of the Apostle St. Paul. Did you not 
hear what I said about Paul being a little boy in an 
island ?' 

*Well, mamzelle, I thought maybe that was the 
way St. Paul began before he was converted ; but I 
should not like to be that other Paul, before I asked 
M. le Cur^ about it.' 

* M. le Cur^ would not understand about it ; you 
need not ask him. You don't know enough about 
books to play at this.' 
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And so ended the scheme at personating Virginie. 
I tell you these things because they will make you 
understand in what a world of fancy I lived ; how my 
childish imagination worked on the slender materials 
which fed and excited it, and how it was perpetually 
casting about for fresh subjects on which to exercise 
its restlessness. 

At the time when I was preparing for my First 
Communion, our good cur^ spoke to me very earnestly 
of the danger of reading bad books, and the impossi- 
bility of a girl remaining pious and virtuous if she was 
fond of novels. He hoped such works were not within 
my reach, and that I should never think of opening 
one ; but that, if ever they should come in my way, I 
was to remember his warning. He saw me so often 
with a book in my hand, that he thought it necessary 
to place me on my guard. He would be better pleased, 
he added, if I was oftener sewing or knitting, than 
always poring over books. 

I asked him if Telkmaque and Paul et Virginie 
were novels. He hesitated a little about the first. It 
was not, he thought, the best work F6nelon had writ- 
ten, though there were good things in it ; as to the 
last, he was sorry I had read it, and regretted its being 
in my possession. The next time I went to confession 
I brought with me the torn and soiled little book I 
was so fond of, and told him he was to bum it. He 
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praised me, and said that God would reward me for 
having made this sacrifice. The dear old man's words 
came true long after he had breathed his last^ for he 
died some time before I left my home. On an Easter 
Sunday, which happened to be my eleventh birthday, 
I made my First Communion. For some years after- 
wards my life went on in the same groove, dull and 
monotonous outwardly, but inwardly full of restless 
changes and varying moods. I studied more than ever 
the lives of the Saints, and floating ideas of a religious 
vocation passed through my mind. Sometimes I helped 
the Sisters of St. Joseph at the Hospice, and visited 
with them sick persons in the town, but no lasting im- 
pressions seemed to abide in my souL I made a few 
acquaintances, but took no interest in any of them. 
I was wayward and dreamy, always living amidst 
imaginary scenes, holding conversations with imaginary 
persons, picturing to myself events in which I took a 
leading part, and pouring forth on paper my desultory 
thoughts and high-flown aspirations. 

At last there came a day which changed the whole 
aspect of my life. An event occurred which, strange 
to say, took me by surprise. Though my grandmother 
was nearly eighty years of age, it had never struck me 
that she was likely to die soon. I never remembered 
her having been seriously ill ; and for many years h» 
infirmities had neitkex mcteased nor diminished. So, 
when one morning 'NaiiOxiXiToV^^.^'a^^^'^^V^'tTjKs^jy^^. 
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had died suddenly in the night, I was astonished and 
almost bewildered at the announcement. I felt as if 
it would be impossible to live in this house without 
her, and just as impossible to live elsewhere. I could 
not form an idea of what life would be under these 
altered circumstances. She had loved me in her silent 
passive manner, and I had loved her more than I was 
conscious of. She was the only parent, the only 
relative I had ever known. There had been no inti- 
macy, not even much intercourse between us. Her 
deafness and habitual reserve had limited it to a few 
formal remarks, little occasional presents, a kiss night 
and morning. But she liked to look at me mov- 
ing about the room, or sitting with a book in the 
garden. She could not bear me to be long out of her 
sight. She liked to lean on my arm when we went to 
church. I could not realise that this was all over, and 
that I was alone in the world. 

The days which intervened between her death and 
her burial were very sad. My old friend the cur6 had 
been dead for some time. I did not -care much for 
his successor. My best friend in this town was an old 
notary, who had always managed my grandmother's 
little money-matters, and it was he who informed me 
that she had left me this little house and the small 
capital on the interest of which we had lived. He 
asked me what I meant to do. 

' Whait could I do ?' was my atvsvet. 
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* What would you like to do ?* he rejoined. 

And I could not tell. 

He offered me a home in his house, in case I did 
not wish to live alone with Nanon ; but I did not ac- 
cept the offer. I stayed here some little tinoie, and 
then I began to think I should like a change. I was out 
of health, and the doctor whom Nanon sent for said I 
ought to have more amusement, and see something of 
the world, he added. This was just what I wanted him 
to say. But how was this to be arranged? I con- 
sulted my old friend the notary, and he consulted the 
wife of the prefect. She told him she had a sister 
who lived at Paris who would have no objection, she 
thought, to receive me into her house for some months, 
if proper arrangements were made to that effect 

' Can I afford such arrangements F I asked. 

He considered a little, and -said that if Nanon 
went to live with her friends, which she wished to do, 
it might be practicable. But I must be very econo- 
mical ; for money did not go nearly as far in Paris as 
in this place. 

Well, I accepted the offer of the prefect's sister- 
in-law; and, bidding adieu for the first time to the 
home of my childhood, under the charge of a lady 
who was leaving D., I went to Paris. I arrived 
there on a dark cold winter's day in November, and 
landed at the house in the Chauss^e d'Antin which 
W3iS to be my future abode. 
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Madame P. received me very kindly, and in- 
troduced me to her husband, who she told me was 
an homme de lettres. He gave me also a very cordial 
welcome. They were a middle-aged couple, who had 
never had any children. Their home was the ren- 
dezvous of a literary circle. She informed me of this 
fact, and hoped I should not find their society too 
grave for my age. She would do everything she could 
to make Paris agreeable to me ; and indeed she kept 
her word but too well. It was indeed a sudden change 
from my former life ; a sudden introduction to every 
kind of interest and amusement. The streets, the 
shops, the bustle of Paris ; a variety of new acquaint- 
ances ; the pleasure of listening, and, by degrees, 
taking part in animated conversations, occasional play- 
going and sight-seeing, were enough to make me feel 
as if I had passed into another world. Two or three 
times a week there' was company at dinner, chiefly 
consisting of men belonging to literary or artistic pro- 
fessions. At first I was quite silent on these occasions, 
not understanding half of what was said, and afiraid 
to betray my inexperience by some ignorant remark, 
but pleased now and again to hear the expression of 
an opinion or the utterance of a witticism which I 
could enter into and smile at. 

One evening, after a dinner-party of this kind, an 
elderly gentleman sat down by my side, and said, 
' Mademoiselle, though you did not s^^^k \!Mst^ ^^c^ss. 
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five or six words whilst we were at table, I could see by 
your eyes that you were interested in our discussion. 
I am not mistaken, am I, in thinking that you are fond 
of reading ?* 

* There is to my mind,' I replied, * no pleasure in 
the world to be compared to it ; but I am one of the 
most ignorant girls in the world, and I have read very 
few books.* 

* But read them to good purpose,' he said with a 
smile. 

His manner was so, kind, that I felt immediately at 
my ease, and I asked him how a girl of twenty, who 
had lived hitherto in a country town with no resources 
for improving her mind, could set about acquiring 
information. 

He looked surprised. * Is that really what you 
wish to do ?* 

* Yes,* I answered ; ' but I do not know how to set 
about it. Do you think Madame P. would help 
me? 

* She would if she could,' he answered, smiling j 
*but I would not give much for the assistance she 
might afford you. A more kind-hearted person never 
existed. But though her husband is an author — ' 

* O, does he write books ?* I exclaimed. ' I should 
never have guessed it. How wonderful !* 

M. C., my new friend, laughed outright, and 
said, * Do you think it ^o ^oxid«C\3l^ mademoiselle ? 
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I assure you that it is not so difficult as you imagine. 
In our days every one writes. Even good Madame 
P. has published some indescribable nouvelles. 
But to return to the improvement of your mind — and 
allow me to say that I can already perceive that it is 
worth improving — I suggest a regular course of reading 
and attendance at a class of literary instruction.* 

* Who would tell me what to read/ I said, * and 
where to go for instruction ? 

' If you will accept of my guidance/ M. C. re- 
plied, * I will draw up for you a list of the books I 
would advise you to begin with, and the order in 
which to read them.* 

*How shall I manage to get these books?* I 
thought. 

M. C. apparently guessed what was passing 
through my mind, and said, ' You must allow me to 
place my library at your disposal. It is not every one 
to whom I would lend my books ; but I have a pre- 
sentiment that they will never have served a better 
purpose than that of making you familiar, mademoi- 
selle, with the literary treasures I intend to offer to 
your perusal; but you must tell me what you have 
read, in order that I may be able to advise you what 
to read.' 

The shelf where my books were ranged rose 
before my mental vision. Some of them I had an in- 
stinctive reluctance to name. I had uoX \\ft»i^^^* 
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C. say anything that showed him to be opposed to 
Christianity or Catholicism ; and yet I should never 
have thought of mentioning to him the Lives of the 
Saints. After a moment's reflection, I said I had read 
Les (Euvres de Bossuet^ Le Gtnie du Christianisme^ 
TtlimaquCf and Paul et Virginie, 

* You have read these works through,' he asked, 
' perhaps more than once Y 

* O, I could not tell you how often I have read 
them,' I exclaimed, relieved that he did not seem to 
despise my favourite books. *I know them and a 
few others almost by heart.' 

* Not a bad foundation/ he observed. ' They are 
all good models of style in their way. Well, 
Mademoiselle N., the course of reading I intend 
to suggest to you will be in some degree analogous to 
your early studies. It will comprise history, not in a 
dry didactic form, but under a philosophical and ro- 
mantic aspect. Chiteaubriand, in his most famous 
work, brought Christianity into harmony with the 
imaginative and pictorial side of human nature. The 
authors I shall recommend to you have done a service 
of the same sort to history. They have drawn it 
from the domain of mere facts into the higher 
regions of thought and philosophy. I would have you 
exercise your mind on subjects that will enlarge it, and 
enable you to gather, from writers of various epochs 

and various creeds, lYie ts^^nc^ Ql\p\^^sA\aLOTalitY- 
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And then we must not neglect la folk de la maison^ 
that charming capricious being who plays such delight- 
ful pranks, even with the wisest of us. Not that I 
would advise you, mademoiselle, to read many novels.* 

' O, no, of course,' I exclaimed. 

* A moderate amount of that sort of reading will 
suffice to make you acquainted with the best modem 
writers of fiction. Imagination at your age is better 
cultivated by the study of good poetry than by an in- 
discriminate perusal of the trash that fills circulating 
libraries. If Madame P. will permit me, I will pay 
my respects to you, ladies, to-morrow, and bring with 
me the promised list, and under my arm some 
volumes to begin with. My friend P. will be de- 
lighted to find that his young guest is more bent on 
the improvement of her mind than on the gaieties of 
Paris.' 

Madame P., who had been listening to the 
latter part of our conversation, cried out, ' The one 
need not exclude the other, I hope, M. C. I 
think, for my part, that nothing is more intellectu- 
ally delightful than a good play ; and that fine music 
is a great help to the imagination. I began my first 
nouvelky Catalpa^ one night after the opera. The airs 
of Norma were running in my head all the time I was 
writing.' 

' Madame, Mdlle. N. having accepted me as her 
mentor, I wish to act up to t'hatcYi^.isjcX.w^^sA^'^^^^- 
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fore declare that M^ithout objecting to balls, plays, and 
parties as a rule, I nevertheless maintain that late 
hours, when they are habitual, injure the head and 
weaken that energy and power of application which is 
requisite for study.' 

' But I suppose Mdlle. N. has finished her educa- 
tion,* Madame P. rejoined. 

* O, no j on the contrary, I have never been edu- 
cated at all,' I said, so eagerly that M. C. smiled and 
exclaimed, 

' So much the better f and then he asked Madame 
P. if he might call the next day with some books 
which would put me in the way of beginning my own 
education. She laughed, and answered that this 
sounded very formidable, but that if he would be mer- 
ciful, and spare her young firiend some of bis £avomite 
works in seventeen volumes, he would be welcome. 

This first conversation ¥dth M. C. was the b^in- 
ning of a singular sort of firiendship between him and 
mj'self. He was about fifty years of age. His friends 
called him an original, and he was certainly very 
unlike other people, though this did not strike me as 
much at first as it did aft^mrards. I was seeing at 
that time so many persons different firom diose I had 
known before, that his originality passed mipefceived. 
He w;)$ a most kind-hearted man, and partknlaxly 
fond of young people. To initiate them into die de- 
lfts of liteiatnTC — one olVsastw^yafte 
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was his especial hobby. Books were not, in his 
opinion^ means to an end, but the sum-total of exist- 
ence; reading the only pursuit fitted for a reason- 
able creature : a person who did not care for books 
and reading he looked upon as scarcely superior to an 
animal. He had a particular system of his own on 
the subject of intellectual improvement, and he con- 
sidered it a wonderful good fortune to have discovered 
a girl of twenty who had read next to nothing, but had 
a passionate desire to read more. He undertook to 
guide me in a cotirse of study which he sketched out 
I shall always feel that I owe him much. He had, 
alaSy no definite ideas of faith. He neither believed 
in nor practised any particular religion; but he was not 
a complete infidel, certainly not an atheist. He would 
frequently expatiate in a literary point of view on the 
beauties of the Bible ; he pointed out to me eloquent 
passages in the writings of the Fathers ; and often dwelt 
on the grandeur of Church history and the poetical 
magnificence of Catholicism. His mind was refined and 
his feelings elevated. I might easily have fallen into 
worse hands at that dangerous moment of my life. He 
had a fatherly affection for me, and I always gratefiiUy 
call to mind his kindness. The society that firequented 
M. and Madame P.*s house was literary, and, as I 
soon found out, mostly composed of persons without 
faith or religion. She herself was a Catholic — not 
an impious or bad woman, but verj SxkfiiSet^TiX ^t^*^^ 
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subject ; she went to Mass on Sundays and to her 
duties at Easter. She thought the less women spoke 
of religion the better ; all men, with very few excep- 
tions, she told me, had ceased to believe in it, and 
nothing bored them so much as women who were 
devotes. In her nouvdles she took care, as well as in 
conversation, never to allude to anything of the kind. 
She hoped M. P. would see a priest when he was dy- 
ing, but the best way of securing this, she thought, was 
not to bore him about it i tavance, I was pained 
and shocked at these things. I preferred M. C.*s vague 
appreciation of Christianity to Madame P.'s stunted 
and lifeless Catholicism. He was careful to guard me 
from reading anything openly impious or glaringly 
wicked. He warned me against books which he said 
no modest woman ought even to glance at ; but he 
selected what appeared to him the most harmless and 
unobjectionable works of some of the modem novelists. 
Balzac's Eughiie Grandety George Sand's Genevtkve^ 
one or two of Alexandre Dumas, and even Eugfene 
Sue's least pernicious tales, he placed in my hands. 
And he could not deny me, he said, the enjo)rment 
of reading Victor Hugo's Notre Dame de Paris^ 
though he hesitated a little about it As the volunaes 
of Sainte-Beuve's Causeries du Lundi came out, he 
furnished me with them. Whatever Lamartine. wrote 
in verse or in prose, he recommended. I almost think 
that their writings Y^ei^ mot^ ^^xi%«wis» \.^ \svfe •'iaaas^ 
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those before mentioned. The poison, from being more 
disguised, is, I believe, more fatal : I am speaking of 
young persons educated in good principles. For those 
who from childhood have had evil instilled into their 
souls, and have never or rarely heard of goodness or 
been in the way of holy influences, it is possible that 
Lamartine's works, with their strange admixture of 
good and evil, their traces of an early faith and a 
latent piety, may awaken some good thoughts; and 
that some of Sainte-Beuve's portraits of great Christian 
characters may suggest a new view of life or a higher 
ambition. Even in my case, I will not say that they 
had not sometimes that eflfect, but on the whole they 
did me much harm. La Revue des Deux Mondes^ 
which I was regularly furnished with, was also a fruit- 
ful source of evil to my mind at that time : on the 
other hand, M. C. often brought me very good books, 
and that is why I feel that, considering the circum- 
stances in which I was placed, I have reason to be 
grateful to him. By his means I read Montalembert's 
Life of St Elizabeth, Lacordaire's Conferences, 
Nicholas' Philosophical Essays on Christianity, Maine 
de Biron's writings, and Jeubert's ' Thoughts.' No 
doubt that these sort of works counteracted, though 
they did not nullify, the eflfect of the others. 

When I look back to those years, spent amidst 
influences so dangerous to faith and piety, I have 
some difficulty m analysing what vfa^ ^^ y^^^\^^ ^XaJy^ 
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of my mind. The new intellectual life within me, so 
suddenly called into existence, seemed, for the time 
being, to overpower, though it did not destroy, my 
faith. I became indeed very negligent about my re- 
ligious duties, but did not absolutely give them up. 
Two or three times a year I went to confession, but 
not to the same priest ; and then I only briefly ac- 
cused myself of my positive sins, and never mentioned 
my engrossing literary occupations, my questionable 
readings, or the worldly influences which surrounded 
me. 

Madame P. was kindness itself to me, and my life 
was a very agreeable one. Indeed, I never met with 
anything but kindness from all those who frequented 
her house. Her society, as I have already said, was 
chiefly composed of literary persons and artists of 
both sexes. Though herself an irreproachable person, 
she was not very particular as to her acquaintances : 
persons distinguished for talent of any sort found it 
easy to obtain admittance into Madame P.'s salon. 
I think she liked me, and that she thought my youdi 
and interest in their pursuits made me a favourite widi 
her habitues and enlivened her receptions, I also 
made myself useful by copying out her contributioiis 
to various magazines. She used sometimes to sa^, 
* Why don't you write yourself?* The fiw:t was, that 
during the tet yeais of my life in Paris, I was so much 
taken up witii sta4yffv^> x^^\b%, i>^v.->swCTa|^'®d 
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social engagements, that I had never had either time 
or inclination to put my pen to paper, except for the 
purpose of making extracts from books or comments 
on what I read. 

My mode of existence was certainly congenial to 
my tastes, and my qualms of conscience few and 
far between. A clever man once said that he liked 
being in the country in fine weather — it felt so like 
virtue ! My intellectual occupations produced upon 
me a rather similar effect. I saw so many young 
women absorbed by frivolous amusements, wasting 
their time in sheer idleness, caring for nothing but 
dressing and dancing, that in comparing my life with 
theirs, I felt no small amount of complacency. Whilst 
they were lying in bed, I was hard at work, seated be- 
fore my bureau, reading, copying, analysing volume 
after volume. Whilst they were driving in the Bois de 
Boulogne, or endlessly loitering in shops, I was visit- 
ing with M. C. the Bibliothfeque Royale, the Louvre, 
the Jardin des Plantes, the museums, old monuments, 
and ancient churches of Paris, or with other friends at- 
tending a debate in the Chambers or a musical festival 
at the Conservatoire. I said to myself that my time 
was usefully employed. If for a moment I reproached 
myself for my neglect of religion, vague thoughts of 
turning to it later on pacified those transient fits of re- 
morse ; and in a somewhat pharisaical spirit, I rejoined 
that thoMgh. I was not pious, 1 w2lS, liftN^'t^^^'s*^^^^'^ 
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as other girls were, frivolous and empty-headed. It 
happened that, after I had been in Paris nearly five 
years, I sprained my foot very severely, and was 
obliged for weeks to lie upon the sofa. Having more 
time than usual on my hands, I read a greater variety 
of works of fiction than I had hitherto done. I had 
gradually become less particular in the choice of them. 
There is nothing to which the mind gets so easily and 
imperceptibly accustomed as a tone of immorality. 
The conversations I was constantly hearing harmon- 
bed but too well with the questionable reading I was 
indulging in. Anything coarse or grossly immoral still 
shocked me, but I ceased to shrink from the insidious 
writings of unprincipled authors. The tone of my m;ind 
became thus lowered. Excitement was what I sought 
My love of study and serious reading diminished. 
Emotions were what I cared for. One day I had just 
finished a novel which had powerfully roused my feel- 
ings. The story, the language, the sentiments, had 
affected me deeply. My cheeks were flushed, and my 
eyes full of tears. All at once I thought of a plot — 
quite a diflferent one, but which would be capable of 
being worked up into just such an exciting tale — and 
then the next thought was, ' Why should I not write 
it ? Wliy should I not write a novel ? I think I could.' 
That day I began the first story I ever wrote. I worked 
at it in secret, in the early mornings and late at night 
In a state of feverish aidovvx, m^xK^ tkoi^ Va5\ ^^\ssc^. 
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pressions derived from the works I had been lately read- 
iiig* pouring out the thoughts which had been accumu- 
lating within me during the last years, exciting myself 
to the utmost in order to excite others, I composed a 
novel. A wonderfully original one I am convinced it 
was ; one which could have hardly been produced by 
any one but a young person, innocent and, as yet, 
pure in heart, but conversant with bad books, imbued 
with false ideas, bewildered as to right or wrong by the 
tone of the society in which she had lived, and un- 
conscious of the drift of what she wrote. This story, 
abounding in passionate descriptions, and fuU of so- 
phistical distinctions, tending to confound virtue and 
vice, written too with a sort of artlessness which often 
powerfully attracts, would have been more dangerous 
to some minds than far worse books. I finished it on 
my twenty-fifth birthday. No misgivings crossed me 
as to its morality. I thought it in many respects a 
good book. There were passages in it, I thought, that 
might have been read from the pulpit. Not a word in 
it shocked me as I read it through, previous to the im- 
portant step of showing it to M. C. As to its literary 
merit I felt diffident I knew that persons cannot them- 
selves judge of their own writings ; I had had occasion 
to observe the gross illusions which authors labour 
under with regard to their works ; and though I could 
not but think, that if somebody else had written 
this tale, I should have thought il n^t^ ^\.T^\si%'axA 
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interesting, I was quite uncertain if there was any real 
merit in it It was not, therefore, without a great deal 
of nervousness, that I said one evening to my mentor, 
as I always called him, 

* Do you know, M. C, that I have written a book?* 
^ You don't say so !' he exclaimed, taking off his 

spectacles, which he always did when he was greatly 
excited. 'You ought to have consulted me about 
it before you began. It is not yet in print, I hope?* 

' O no ; and never will be, I should think. But 
will you read it, and give me your opinion of it ?* 

* Certainly ; what is it about?* 

* It is a novel.' 

'Ah ! I am sorry for that At your age it is diffi- 
cult to write fiction with sufficient experience of life to 
produce anything original.' 

'I daresay it is great trash,' I said; and I was 
speaking quite sincerely. 

* No,' he replied ; ' you cannot have written trash ; 
but a novel is a bold experiment, and I warn you 
beforehand, my dear pupil, that you will never pub- 
lish, with my consent, an indifferent work of the sort. 
The position of an eminent authoress I could covet 
for you, but not that of a second-rate /wwot^ de lettres^ 

He carried away my manuscript, and for some 
days I neither saw nor heard fi-om M. C. At last I 
received from him the following note : 

*Long live liteiatoi^ I l^ow^ live female genius ! 
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Long live my dear pupil ! My dear child, I wish you 
joy ! Your old mentor sat up all night reading your 
book. He laughed, he sighed, he wept over it. He 
trembled with excitement. He could not lay it down 
till it was finished. Good heavens ! what had he been 
about that he did not guess what you were capable of ! 

* I must now inform you, mademoiselle, that mis- 
trusting my own partiality, I carried off your manu- 
script, as quickly as my old legs would carry me, to 
the Rue M., and placed it in the hands of M. de L,, 
who writes to me : 

'' I am astonished and delighted ! Genuine feeling, 
true pathos, inexpressible charm, adorable simplicity, 
great originality. This young friend of yours will 
carry the world before her. She begins by a chef 
d'csuvre,^* 

* Bursting with pride and vanity, I set oflf for the 
Place S. G., and asked Madame S. to read your novel, 
without telling her what M. de L. had said of it. 
This is the note I have just received from her : 

" Your ^^^/d5«/^ beats us old stagers, mon cher; only 
the young can write as this girl writes, but then so few 
girls can write at all. None but a youthful imagina- 
tion can combine, such passionate feeling with such 
delicacy of expression. This novel will make a great 
sensation." One more testimony, and I have done. 
M. V. the great publisher, who is also an excellent 
judge of works of fiction, has likems^ i^^A ^^^oxV^^^ 
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and he sajrs : '' This young authoress will take at once 
a high position in the literary world. I shall be happy 
to offer her terms for her novel." I again repeat, 
Long live literature ! i revoir^ I hope, to-morrow.' 

When I had read this letter I felt inclined to cry, 
and walked up and down the room in a state of intense 
excitement. I could hardly keep down my impatience 
to talk over the subject with my old friend. So much 
praise was beyond my expectations and hopes. It 
opened a vista to a new career full of interest and 
pleasure. Castles in Spain without number passed 
through my mind, founded on that parcel of closely 
written manuscript. That evening I went to the opera 
with Madame P. The Somnambula was performed, and 
when Persiani sang the concluding air of Bellini's beau- 
tiful opera it seemed to me as if those exulting trium- 
phant notes were giving expression to the glad beatings 
of my heart. 

The next few weeks passed in a dream of delight 
I became an object of attention to all around me. 
M. V. called upon me and oflfered most liberal terms 
for my book. A sum three times at least as large as 
my yearly income he said he could secure to me. 
Madame P. proposed that I should write for her maga- 
zine, and a young gentleman devoted to literature, 
having heard M. de L. speak of my forthcoming work, 
proposed to me the following day. I did not accept 
his oStXy and I put off foi a s.\\oxl time concluding my 
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agreement with M. V. M. C. and some other of my 
friends had advised me to make some slight alterations 
in my story, which I wished to complete before signing 
that agreement I told him I would do so when I re- 
turned from D., where I was going for a short time to 
arrange about the sale of my house. My old friend the 
notary had written to me that a purchaser had offered 
for it, and he wished to know what were my intentions 
on the subject. M. C. and M. and Madame P. strongly 
advised me to sell it, and definitively fix myself in 
Paris. Such was my own wish ; but before doing so, I 
wished to visit again the home of my childhood, and 
to take away with me a few things I had left there. I 
accordingly came here alone, bringing with me my 
manuscript, which I meant finally to revise during the 
few days I remained in this house. 

Thus after five years* absence I foimd myself again 
in my old home. Poor old Nanon welcomed me at 
the gate. She had come from her village to meet me, 
and had made everything look bright and cheerful in 
anticipation of my arrival ; had baked the little cakes 
I used to like, and prepared coffee and an omelette for 
my supper. She had also filled with flowers the blue 
jars on the chimney. The old clock did not go, but 
that did not signify ; the chimes of St Cyprien struck 
all the hours. If it had not been for Nanon, I should 
have felt very lonely that first night But her dear 
kind old face brightened up the well-ki\o^ti^^^\:k^\ ^xA. 
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as I sat by the window looking on the bed of mignon- 
ette,' and listening to the church-bells, I hardly knew 
if I felt happy or sad. It was all like a dream, or ra- 
ther the whole of my Paris life seemed an unreality, 
and I seemed to be once more the little girl who used 
to read Paul et Virginie under the shade of the church- 
wall. This reminded me of the poor cur^ and my 
surrender of the book he had deemed dangerous. 
What would he have thought of my writing a novel ? 
What would he have thought of the novel I had 
written ? What strange things come to pass ! When 
I was sitting amongst those flowers some years ago, 
enchanted with a new story-book, one of those rare 
indulgences I enjoyed at long intervals, how astonished 
I should have been if I could have seen myself, in the 
future, complimented by M. de L. and Madame S., 
or visited by a publisher to arrange terms for my first 
novel ! It would have turned my head, I suppose. 
That evening I spent in nothing but musing. Look- 
ing over my drawers, in which I found many childish 
reminiscences of the past, I thought the little house 
very charming. I could now appreciate its quaint 
and poetic aspect The old church also was wonder- 
fully picturesque. 

* Why is the church lighted up ?' I asked of Nanon, 
as through the windows I saw the lights inside. 

'The mission begins to-night,' she answered. 
'Madame T,, who called this morning to know if you 
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were arrived, says that it is a famous preacher from 
Lyons who gives it. She declares that he preaches 
ten times better than M. le Cur6.* 

A mission beginning on the very day of my arrival ! 
It was a curious coincidence. I remembered one that 
had taken place when I was a child — how full the 
church used to be ! — and the great cross that was plant- 
ed as a memorial at the entrance of the town. I deter- 
mined to be present at the opening discourse. A vague 
idea of going to my duties during my stay at D. had 
floated in my mind. Perhaps I might hear something 
which would prepare me for it. I was not sorry to 
place myself in the way of some good influences. So 
I put my bonnet on, and by the well-known back en- 
trance went into the church. 

The sermon began. It was hardly like a sermon. 
It was a familiar address ; a sort of appeal to each 
individual present. Each one there, the preacher said, 
had a soul, and to that soul he had to deliver a mess- 
age. From whom? He paused for some instants, 
and then said : ' From Him who made that soul. 
From God Almighty. It is not I who am speaking to 
you. I am but the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness ; the voice of one mightier than I. That thou 
art here to-night, O soul who hears me, is a miracle of 
mercy. Who brought thee here ? Wherefore art thou 
come ? Listen to the answer that is even now rising 
from the depths of thy heart. What does it say? 
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Art thou come to pray, or to scoflf, or to turn away ? 
Art thou come to write in the book which stands ever 
open in the sight of God a mark against thyself, one 
of those terrible marks which imply a rejected grace ? 
or dost thou feel that this is an accepted time, a day 
of salvation, perhaps the turning-point in thy life ?* 
These words were addressed to hundreds of souls; 
they seemed spoken directly to me. I raised my eyes 
to the pulpit, and fancied that the eyes of the preacher 
were fixed upon me. This was a delusion. Amidst 
the crowd of upturned faces he had not distinguished 
mine, but, as he afterwards told me, he had felt an 
inward conviction, when he uttered those opening sen- 
tences, that there was some one amongst his hearers 
that night who would hear the message, accept the 
challenge, and appropriate the summons he was ap- 
pointed to deliver. I scarcely heard the sequel of that 
first sermon. Those words, 'the turning-point in thy 
life,* had taken hold of my mind ; they seemed to re- 
echo in my ears. During the singing of a hymn and 
Benediction, and afterwards when the crowd withdrew, 
and the church grew dark and empty, still did those 
words haunt me. At last the sacristan came and told 
me to go ; he was about to close the doors. I went 
home and mused till a late hoiu: on what I had heard. 
When I awoke, the bells were ringing for the morning 
exercise. I dressed quickly, and arrived in time to 
hear the missioner uUet ttit 'wotds tha.t form the ground- 
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work of what I have since learnt were the Exercises 
of St. Ignatius : ' Man was created to praise God, to 
show Him reverence, to serve Him, and in so doing 
to save his soul.' ' Man was created.' From those 
words the preacher deduced conclusions which, once 
realised, place the whole purport of existence in a new 
light. * God has made you,' he urged, *made you for 
Himselfl You are His property, His creature, His 
possession. Have you ever realised what it is to be a 
creature — to have a Creator ? You plant a tree, and 
you call it yours, yet you have not made it. You 
fashion a tool or a machine, or you raise a building ; 
you do not create them out of nothing, yet you call 
them yours, because you have made them what they 
are. You write a book, you compose a po^n or a 
tale, and you call it yours, because it is the creature of 
your intellect, the produce of your imagination. God 
has made you. The mind of the Almighty has con- 
ceived you. He has breathed into you life. In Hun 
you live and move and have your being. Is there a 
man on earth with a right of possession to anything on 
earth equal to God's right to you? and yet you deny 
Him that control over your actions which you do not 
hesitate to claim yourself over your children, your 
servants, your labourers. You do your own work, not 
His. Nay, you stand up and you say, " I will not 
serve." What Satan said once, you say practically every 
day of your life; and you have not beew,l\kaVccKi^^\^^- 
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cipitated into the abyss. And why not ? My brethren, 
I can only answer, Because He waits for you. He 
has waited till this day. Perhaps He will wait no longer. 
There is a terrible abyss into which we may uncon- 
sciously fall, that of loss of faith and utter indifference. 
Let those who stand, the Scripture says, take heed lest 
they fall. Let those who feel that God is speaking to 
them to-day, take heed lest they never hear again His 
voice. There is a silence of the soul more awful than 
death.' 

I record these words, not because of their intrinsic 
power, but because God used them to awaken my 
individual soul. Yes, awaken was the word; and a 
terrible awaking it was, though a gradual one. At first 
I did not realise all it involved. * I will praise God,' I 
thought; *I will show Him reverence, I will serve 
Him.* And then, descending to particulars, I said to 
myself, before the discourse was over, * I will go to 
confession, I will lead a Christian life.' But the 
mission went on, and the logic of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises piu^ued me. *God made us for Himself; for 
what purpose ? That we might serve Him, and in so 
doing save our souls.* Then that purpose has to 
be fulfilled. Upon this followed the meditation on 
the use of creatures, on the necessary dedication of 
every possession — every faculty, talent, and gift, of every 
power of the soul, of the body, and of the mind, of the 
heait and the ima^nadon, o^ evet^ YosXaxiX <if happi- 
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ness and of sorrow, of health or of sickness, of every 
opportunity life offers and death affords to that one 
sole object, salvation — the purpose of God in the crea- 
tion of our souls. This deduction, this conclusion is 
irresistible to an honest mind. There is no escape 
from it but Satan's ' JVon serviam.^ 

A strange uneasiness seized me, a sense of being 
pursued — hemmed in on every side. I came home, 
and on the table my manuscript was lying, the story 
to which I was to give the finishing touch during 
the quiet days at D. Quiet days, indeed ! Anything 
less quiet than my soul and mind at that moment 
could hardly be conceived. I told myself that I was 
losing time, that I ought not to allow myself to be so 
engrossed with the mission as to neglect what was 
really important to my future career. I tried to set to 
work, but a painful sensation of weariness beset me ; 
and then what I had written at Paris without the 
least misgiving, startled me when I read it again, with 
the words of that pitiless reasoner still echoing in my 
ears. He had ended his discourse that morning with 
these sentences : 

* If, therefore, anything can help you to your salva- 
tion — if the object you propose to yourself, the career 
you choose, the work you undertake, the state of life 
you adopt, be it what it may, the highest or the hum- 
blest, the busiest or the quietest, the one which men 
will most applaud you for seleclm^^oi dfts^Ssfc^'^fCi.^'Ci^ 
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embracing, tends to that result — fearlessly enter on it. 
God's blessing will rest on your labours, God's sanc- 
tion will hallow each step you take ; the visible token 
of His presence, the cloud by day, will shield you from 
the burning heat of this world's desert ; and in the 
dark night of temptation the pillar of flame will throw 
light on your path. But if the road you have chosen 
leads in a contrary direction ; if, in the service of the 
world or of your own pride and self-love, you are 
using against the eternal interests of your own soul 
what God has given you for the purpose of advancing 
them ; if you, His instrument, are rising up against 
your Master; if you, a creature, are saying to your 
Creator, " I will not do Your will, I will not serve;" 
then, however harmless or apparently useful or great 
in men's sight are your aims, you are on the broad 
road that leads to destruction. Proceed on that path, 
and the day will come when words, such as I am now 
uttering, will have lost all power to arouse in your 
souls even a transient emotion. Faith and conscience 
will both be dead.' 

I thrust aside the sheets before me, mentally ex- 
claiming, ' I cannot do both, work at this story and 
think of those sermons !' Then I resolved not to go 
any more to the Exercises of the retreat ; to conclude 
as quickly as I could the business which had brought 
me to D., bid a last farewell to the Impasse des Ca- 
pucins, and return to "Pans Xo ^xa^M^ x£x«j caxeer. But 
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when the bells rang for the evening service I vainly 
tried to sit still ; I went out and tried to walk away 
from the church ; but the sound of those bells pur- 
sued me. The words * time' and * eternity' seemed to 
ring in their pealings. I could not resist the fascina- 
tion, for that was the name I gave to God's grace 
urging me to turn back. For two days the struggle went 
on. Each time I attended an instruction I resolved 
it should be the last; but always when the time came, 
I was seated in my accustomed place near the pulpit, 
my head leaning against a column, my heart beating 
fast, my mind riveted, my soul, for the time being, cap- 
tivated, subdued, by the unanswerable logic and the 
eloquent pleadings which I could not escape from. 

Then came one morning the meditation on the 
kingdom of Christ, and in the evening the one on the 
two standards. Is there any one who believes Jesus 
to be his God, who can listen unmoved to that strange 
appeal to his latent chivalry, that call to follow where 
He led the way, to take His side in the battle of life, 
to fight for His cause, and, if needs be, to die with Him 
on Calvary? 

It was to me like a new revelation, that picture of 
a life hallowed by a passionate love for a crucified 
God, and absorbed by an interest in which every 
power and faculty finds an object, and the whole 
being of man a worthy end. 

I rose from my knees iVval m^X-wfici ^. ^skclx^^O^- 
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tion, and my heart full of enthusiasm. Standing out- 
side the church in the stillness of the night, and looking 
up at the silent beauty of the starry skies, I exclaimed, 
* My Creator, my Lord, my Master, my Father, my 
God, I will praise Thee and serve Thee all my life 
long.' 

I said this with entire sincerity, and from the 
depths of my souL But light had not yet shined 
fully on my mind. My illusions were not dispelled. 
The struggle was only about to begin. Till that day, 
it had never even passed through my mind not to 
publish my book ; for the first time, during the medita- 
tion on the kingdom of Christ, a thought had shot 
across me that its drift was not exactly on the side of 
religion, not favourable to the most strict principles of 
morality. * There is a great deal of good in it,' was 
the quick answer I made to that thought. I called to 
mind some eloquent passages about remorse, and the 
misery of a soul given up to evil passions, and others 
about the grandeur and beauty of self-sacrifice ; but 
even these would not bear the test of the new light 
thrown upon them by the tall crucifix standing be- 
fore me in the sanctuary. The question at issue was 
to be solved during the few next weeks. That after the 
publication of this one novel, I should become a ser- 
vant of (xod, a true Christian, and write magnificent 
things in support of religion, was no longer a doubt ; 
but it was impossible to ioTe§,o V)ci^ ^\asx ^\^ \i^<ik 
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would give me in my literary career, or the pecuniary 
advantages it promised to afford. 

With an established reputation as an authoress, I 
could do incalculably more good by my writings than 
an unknown person; and with the sum I was to receive 
for it, I would set on foot some good work. * There 
can be no doubt about this/ I said over and over again 
to myself during a sleepless night. ' There will be no 

occasion to speak on the subject to Father when 

I go to confession. He could not form an opinion 
on the subject unless he read the manuscript, and 
he would not have time to do that ; nor even if he 
did, would he be able to judge of its effect on people 
of the world. It is much more moral than any of the 
recent celebrated novels, and I think some things in 
it would do positive good to some persons. I will 
accuse myself of my many sins, of my long -neglect of 
religion, of my ingratitude to God. I need not men- 
tion what is not a sin. But is it not a sin to write 
bad books ? But mine is not a bad book, not at all 

a bad book. Father would think so. But he 

knows nothing about novels. Could I modify some 
of the scenes ? It would spoil the whole story ; that 
one scene which I had most doubts about, M. C. had 
said would make the fortune of a book : it was so 
original.' Such were the inward arguments which went 
on throughout the whole of that night, which drove 
away sleep from my eyes and re^t iioxsw \k>5 'sw^^. ^ 
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how extraordinary it seemed to me on the following 
day, when the preacher, appearing to answer my most 
secret thoughts, related as it were my own case in my 
astonished hearing 1 Still more strange was it when 
St Ignatius wrote the * Spiritual Exercises' three hun- 
dred years ago, he should have thought of a state of 
mind so similar to my own at that moment. The 
person who is left a legacy, and, doubtful if it will help 
or impede his salvation, does not put the question 
fairly to the test, does not resolve to refuse it if the 
latter should be the case — who was it but myself? 
And he who offers to surrender everything to God, 
save the one thing which it costs him too great an 
effort to give up ; who, like the man called by our Lord, 
bargains to go and pay the last duties to an earthly 
object of affection before he yields himself completely 
to his Maker — who again was it but myself? I saw it, 
I felt it, and still I wavered. How near I was turning 
a deaf ear to grace ! How great was the temptation, 
how fierce the struggle ! But grace would not forego 
its hold on my miserable heart ; and Providence sent 
me a message that day besides that of the preacher. 

On that very day when I was going to confession, 
still undetermined to make it full, entire, and unre- 
served, still shrinking from the probing of my con- 
science which it so greatly needed, I happened to call 
at the Hospice to speak to one of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, SL simple soul wViO u^ed \.o ^ve me sweet- 
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meats when I was a child, and who looked as young 
and as kind as she did ten years before. 

She said that they were very busy up-stairs, that a 
poor girl was dying in St Catherine's ward. Perhaps 
I remembered her. She was the sister of Isidore, who 
used to sing in the choir. This was the boy to whom 
I had proposed to be Paul in the days when I wanted 
to be Virginia. 

* What is she dying of ?* I asked. 

' Of consumption,' the sister answered. * Poor 
child, she went to be a servant at N., fell into sin, 
and led a bad life; then her health failed, and she 
came here to die. Every one knows her sad story, or 
I would not have mentioned it. Her mother is broken- 
hearted.' 

' Poor Martha !' I exclaimed. * May I go up to 
see her? 

' Yes,' the sister said, and took me up-stairs. ' There 
she is,' she added, and left me with her. 

It was a sad sight, that young face with the stamp 
of death upon it ; but what was sadder still, was that 
of the gray-haired mother by the side of the bed. They 
were such respectable people, and their children had 
been so well brought up. I could see in that mother's 
face a sorrow deeper than that of the approaching 
death of her child. Whilst I was speaking to them, 
a lady came up whom I had seen several times in 
church. She spoke a few words to tha ^vOtw ^^> 
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whose languid eyes brightened as she bent over her. 
I saw the mother kissing her gown by stealth, and 
felt myself, when her voice fell on my ears, as if there 
was music in it — the music of another world. She 
whom I met by that dying bed was to be my good 
angel. She was to show me the way in which I have 
found peace which passes all understanding, and that 
joy with which a stranger intermeddles not. What 
took place between us that evening was to go on for 
life — the influence of a strong and holy soul over 
one who has rested under its shadow with childlike 
love and trust. We left the Hospice together, that 
lady and I. We made acquaintance as a matter of 
course ; the only thing I do not recollect is, which of 
us spoke first to the other. We went and sat on one 
of the benches of the terrace, and conversed for a 
long time. She told me Martha's story. The scandal 
of it had been public, but the humble penitence of the 
repentant sinner was little known. 'She is a true 
penitent,' my companion said. ' The other day she 
told me to speak of her fall wherever it could be of 
use, and to warn girls of her age against hurtful read- 
ing. She traces her ruin to the day when she read by 
stealth in her mistress's room a story which confused 
her ideas of right and wrong, and weakened her horror 
of sin. How little people think of what a book may 
do for good or for evil ! and when once it has gone 
fortii, how irreparable is Viial tvill' My eyes were 
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fixed on the opposite hills; they were filling with 
tears. I could not restrain them. She looked at me 
inquiringly; she took my hand. She said something, 
I know not what, but just what my soul needed at that 
moment; and then to that stranger, whose name even 
I did not know, I opened my heart. I told her what 
my childhood at D. had been, and my subsequent life 
in Paris, and that the little old-fiishioned house in the 
Impasse des Capucins belonged to me; that I had 
meant to sell it, but that now I did not know what I 
should do ; that the mission had made me miserable. 
And then I mentioned my book, and said how strange 
it was she should have spoken of Martha and her 
story, and ^;>ow she knew the reason of my tears. I 
was afraid about my book. 

* Will you let me read it ?' she asked. 

I hesitated ; but a wild hope occurred to me that 
she might, after all, think the good predominated over 
the evil, and then all would be right. Already I felt 
a confidence in her I could hardly account for. She 
came back with me to my house. As I was opening 

the garden-gate, Father came out of the church, 

and seeing my companion, he came up to us. His 
manner of addressing her showed me at once that my 
confidence was well placed. He inquired after several 
persons she had promised to visit, and then turning 
to me, he said, 

* Mdlle. R. is my right hand during the mission. 
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When I look at her, I often think of that lay brother 
we read of who sat at the foot of the pulpit, and did 
more by his prayers than the preacher by his sermons.* 
She shook her head with a smile, and we went into 
the house together. The missioner had mentioned 
the name of her aunt, and I found it was one well 
known to me. Mdlle. R. was spending some months 
at D., to take care of this sick relative. It was not 
her constant home. How often I have thanked God 
that she was there during the mission ! We talked 
on till it was time to go to church, and after the ser- 
vice was over she carried away with her my manu- 
script. The meditations on the life of our Lord were 
going on ; each day we conversed upon them. She 
had a way of speaking of Jesus Christ and of the 
Blessed Virgin which was new to me ; she seemed to 
live in a sort of intimacy with them. I could not help 
feeling as if she had caught the spirit of their lives. 
Her manner was simple, her dress plain, her counten- 
ance calm and gentle ; I could not look at her with- 
out thinking of our Blessed Lady. Three days 
passed, and she had said nothing to me about my book. 
I thought that perhaps she would not read it till the 
mission was over. Friday came, and the meditation on 
our Lord's death on the cross. I cannot describe what 
that hour wrought in my soul. It was not a discourse 
the preacher uttered, but a prayer. He knelt down 
before the crucifix, and there he prayed with us and for 
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us in ax:cents such as I had never heard from human 
lips. These pleadings seemed to bring me so near the 
Divine Presence in the tabernacle that it appeared al- 
most tangible. My heart felt breaking with love and 
sorrow, and what had seemed impossible to me before 
now seemed to grow easy. What was the world and 
its praise, what success, what fame, what earth and its 
pleasures, in comparison of that love stronger than 
death which I began to understand at the foot of the 
cross that night? The work was done, the battle 
fought, the victory won ! A great calm filled my soul. 
Mdlle. R. was waiting for me in my room. She had 
in her hand my manuscript I saw tears rolling down 
her cheeks. She was feeling for the pain she was 
about to give me. I went up to her, and as I took from 
her what had been to me more precious almost than 
life, I said, 

* Do you think there is any merit, any talent in it? 
That it shows, as I have been told, genius ?* 

' If it was not so,* she answered, * it would not be 
the dangerous book I think it is. My judgment is 
worth little in comparison with the other opinions you 
have had with regard to its literary merit and probable 
success. My own impression also is, that it would be 
fatally successful.' 

She paused, as if praying inwardly for words in 
which to plead the cause of God and of my soul 
against Satan and my pride. 
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I threw my arms aromid her neck and cried, ' O, 
thank God there is then something to sacrifice, some- 
thing to forego, small as it is, for Him who died for 
me r And in one instant I had lighted a candle, re- 
moved the paper ornaments from the inside of the 
chimney, thrust my book between the dogs, and set fire 
to it 'I have no copy of it,' I exclaimed. ' There, it 
is gone for ever. Now I can go to confession to-night 
without shuffling and reserve, and feel in my heart 

something of that loving sorrow which, as Father 

says, is the beginning of heaven on earth.' 

My friend — for by that time she was my true and 
dear fiiend — watched the shrivelling sheets of manu- 
script which were gradually turning to ashes, and said 
with deep emotion : 

* This is one of those acts which our Lord often 
rewards in no ordinary manner. Pray that He may 
let you know His will in your regard.' 

From that moment I never ceased to thank God 
for the danger I had escaped. When I thought how 
bitter, instead of sweet, my repentance would have 
been, had I turned to Him after I had published that 
book; how through life I should have been haunted 
by the thought of the irremediable evil the work of my 
brain and my pen might still be doing, even whilst all 
the powers of my soul were striving in a contrary 
direction, I could only wonder at the mercy which 
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had combined so many providential circumstances to 
save me from that misery. 

The Father, to whom I opened my heart fully be- 
fore he left D., advised me to suspend my future plans 
for a while, and to accept Mademoiselle R.*s invitation 
to return to Paris and spend some time in her house. 
No one, he said, would give me wiser and better coun- 
sel as to my future course. He commended strongly 
the sacrifice I had made ; but at the same time said 
that 'for one intending to be a true Christian there 
could be no option in the matter. 

' I feel it,' I said ; * I never will write another story.' 
* Stop,' he said. * Another story of the same kind 
you never will write again; but far be it from me to ad- 
vise you never again to write a work of fiction. I have 
not time to go into the question with you; it is a deep 
and a broad one. Holy men have differed as to the 
use of this powerful stimulus for the human mind, and 
arrived, in some instances, at contrary conclusions. 
With Mademoiselle R.'s help, you will consult a wise 
and prudent director, and on this and evtty point 
concerning your future life earnestly pray for God's 
guidance. This I will venture to say : that if, with the 
sole desire and end in view of promoting His glory 
and exciting souls to virtue, any one sits down to 
write, be it a grave or a gay work, be it story, be it 
poem, and as he begins breathes an ardent prayer that 
the divine blessing may rest on everj ^ot^ ^\i\s^^^^ss. 
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from his pen, I do believe a merciful Providence will 
guard him from injuring and misleading others, and 
that our Lord will say of him, " He hath done a good 
work ; he hath done it for My glory." ' 

I have but few words more to add. Before I left 
D., I wrote to M. C. and to Madame P., and told 
them the whole truth. His letter was like himself; he 
said he was sorry that an intellect which was meant to 
charm and benefit mankind was to be henceforward 
restrained and narrowed to suit the few who could see 
neither merit nor beauty outside an iron circle of dog- 
mas, and the ilan of an ardent imagination crushed by 
an ascetic mysticism inimical to human passions and 
feelings. At the same time, he could not but say that 
there was something noble,' great, and logical also, if 
once the premises were granted, in the absolute devo- 
tion to what one believed to be truth, and in the 
readiness to sacrifice a brilliant career to an inexor- 
able sense of duty. I had shorn his remaining years, 
he said, of a source of great happiness, and had dis- 
appointed him in one, but not in the worse sense. He 
should still be interested in me, but could not hope 
our intercourse would ever be what it had been for 
the last five years. I had acted rightly, according to 
my convictions. He respected me for it, and that 
bright flash of genius which had subsided in ashes, like 
the iightning in a dark sky, would ever remain in his 
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memory as a proof of the strange power of a religion 
which can command such sacrifices. 

I never ceased to correspond with him, and had 
the joy of knowing that on his death-bed he had sent 
for a priest and said to him, ' Ever since that little N. 
burnt her book, I have thought there must be some- 
thing real in Christianity.' 

Madame P. wrote that she was very sorry I had 
become ultramontane and clerical, and that she was 
afraid her house and society would no longer suit me; 
which was indeed the case. We continued to see each 
other firom time to time whilst I was in Paris, but with 
little satisfaction on either side. 

Mdlle. R., my good angel as I have always con- 
sidered her, introduced me to the Pbre de R., and 
under their joint guidance, that of a father and a friend, 
my new life began. I soon discovered that, though I 
had no- vocation for the cloister, I was called to devote 
myself by a special consecration to God's service, and 
the sanctification of every day and hour, through the 
employment of whatever talents I possessed, in the 
sphere, in the place, and in the occupations which Pro- 
vidence assigned me. This little house was not sold ; 
and after two years' residence with Mdlle. R., and by 
her advice, I took up my abode here in the Impasse 
des Capucins, and devoted myself chiefly, as you 
know, to literary work. The charities of this place, 
the hospice, the schools, the ladies' a&soda.\\<ciTLVixx>sc^r 
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ing the poor, have been the recreations rather than the 
labours of my life. It is at that desk I have toiled. 
This may seem strange ; but composition even in its 
lightest forms is labour, and especially so when, imder 
a light form^ it has an important object in view ; when 
imagination has to be exercised, and at the same time 
kept in check ; when the effort to persuade is accom- 
panied by the fear of repelling, and an invisible hand 
seems to control the pen, which we feel to be God's 
instrument, not the mere servant of our own fancy. 
Yes, I have worked here in sight of that crucifix. This 
little room has been my cell, my spiritual home. I 
have found here that happiness which the world can- 
not give or take away. God has so far blessed my 
efforts that my books are read all over France, and 
have, I hope, done some good in their way. I have 
had the unspeakable joy of hearing that they have 
sometimes been the means of awakening or reviving 
faith, of kmdlmg holy desires, and strengthening souls 
under trial. St Cyprien with all its holy associations 
is the holy of holies to my soul. Last year a mission 
was once more preached within its walls by a Jesuit 
father. As the Spiritual Exercises, now so familiar to 
me, pursued their course, from the fundamental truths 
with which they begin to the glorious meditation on 
divine love with which they end, I recalled one by one 
the graces which flowed from that retreat to which I 
owe ^o much. Every yeai 1 ^^wt^ ^Qa\& ^^eks in 
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Paris with Mdlle. R. and her friends. During my last 
visit we were speaking one day of that miracle of 
mercy worked at that time in my behalf. 

* Can you trace it to any cause ?' she asked me. 

' Only to this/ I replied : * that in my most care- 
less and worldly days I could never look on an image 
of the Blessed Virgin without emotion, or omit to in- 
voke her.' 

When Mdlle. N. had finished her narrative, I 
pressed her hand, and said : * You do not know all 
the good you have done me. What I have heard 
from you this day will influence my future course more 
than you can perhaps imagine.' 

She smiled that smile of hers which I can never 
forget, and taking a little picture out of her prayer- 
book, she wrote on the back of it the words, ' Omnia 
ad majorem Dei gloriam;' and gave it me as a 
keepsake. 



THE END. 
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